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NEWS NOTES. 


Mr. Andrew Lang has undertaken the editorship of a new 
issue of Sir Walter Scott’s novels. The edition will be pub- 
lished by Mr. John Nimmo in forty-eight volumes, and the 
size will be rather larger than the popular 12mo edition 
published by Messrs. Black. It will be printed at the 
Chiswick Press, and the printing, paper, and illustrations will 
rival any edition that has ever been published of the great 
novelist’s works. For those who desire an edition de luxe 
a limited number will be printed on hand-made paper. 
Messrs. Estes and Lauriat, of Boston, have secured the 
American edition, which will be published simultaneously 
with the English one. 


Mr. George Meredith is at present exclusively devoting 
himself to poetry. 


Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s popularity is growing. ‘ Life's 
Handicap’ has far exceeded in sale any previous six-shilling 
book by the author—two large editions having been called 
for in less than three weeks. 


Mr. J. M. Barrie’s ‘ The Little Minister ’ will be issued in 
three volumes by Messrs. Cassell on Oct. 12th. It has been 
slightly altered in the beginning, and chapter headings have 
been added. New editions of ‘When a Man’s Single’ and 
‘My Lady Nicotine’ (Hodder and Stoughton) are in the 
press, and it is in contemplation to publish a large paper 
edition of ‘A Window in Thrums.’ 


Professor Henry Drummond intends publishing through 
Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton a Christmas booklet— 
one of the marvellously popular series of which ‘The 
Greatest Thing in the World’ was the first. It will 
probably deal with the Programme of Christianity. A new 
German translation of ‘ Natural Law in the Spiritual World’ 
is about to be published, and the volume in English may 
probably be added after revision to the Tauchnitz series. 


Not a few of Robert Louis Stevenson’s admirers fear, 
especially when they read the letters above his name in 
Black and White, that in his new home he is too far 
removed from the sources of inspiration. There is a curious 
comment on this fear in the fact that in his new novel, 
‘The Wrecker,’ he draws copiously from the experiences 
of his youth. To his intimates in Edinburgh more than 
one of the characters are familiar; and those who were 
associated with him in his Paris days are having them re- 
called by the early chapters in Scribner's. Mr. Stevenson 
was one of a little band of Englishmen and Americans 
who spent many months together in a village on the confines 
of the forest of Fontainebleau. He had just returned from 
a long cruise in a friend’s yacht and had set to work upon 
his ‘Inland Voyage.’ Previously to this he had contributed 
to the Cornhill one or two of the essays which were after- 
wards collected under the title, ‘ Virginibus Puerisque’ ; 
and it was from here that he started on his famous journey 
‘Through the Cevennes on a Donkey.” In these days 
Stevenson was full of enthusiasm. Everything that he 
came across he invested with an air of romance. He was 
constantly dragging his friends across Paris to introduce 
them to “characters” of all sorts and conditions, whom 
he had discovered. It is interesting to know that among 
those who occasionally ran down from Paris to visit him at 
Fontainebleau was the Belgian artist Van Beers, who was 
then ah unknown personality. 


The repression and strict impartiality of Mr. R. L. 
Stevenson’s biographies somewhat disguise the warmth of | 
his feeling, as this extract from a letter about his father 
shows: ‘“*He wasa man [ loved,’ you say; I think he 
was the most loveable of men; it is strange how frequently 
the word comes up now that he is gone; even in a minute 
of a scientific society there was the word ‘love.’ What an 
epitaph !” 


We regret to hear that the late James Runciman died 
leaving behind him some burden of debt, for which his long 
struggle with ill-health fully accounts. Mrs. Runciman has 
bravely taken up her old position as a teacher under the 
London School Board, but her salary is very inadequate for 
the support of her family, and it is to be hoped a generous 
response will be given to the appeal that is being made for 
help. 


Miss Lily Dougall, who has achieved a success in the 


~ new novel ‘ Beggars All,’ published by Messrs. Longman, is 


the youngest daughter of the late Mr. Dougall, of Montreal, 
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who was editor of the Montreal Witness. Her brother now 
edits that paper. She gained a prize in one of the British 
Weekly competitions, and has contributed to various 
magazines. Miss Dougall proposes to reside mostly on 
this side of the water. 


A memoir of the late William Bell Scott is being pre- 
pared by Professor Minto, of Aberdeen University. 


Mr. Gladstone was much interested in the three articles 
on Cardinal Newman, which Mr. Arthur Hutton contributed 


to the Zxfositor last year; but he doubted whether they 


did full justice to some of the fine qualities which Newman 
possessed. Mrs. Drew agreed with her father that they 
were somewhat one-sided. Mr. Hutton intends, therefore, 
to rewrite the articles from a slightly different standpoint, 
and to issue them, with numerous additions, in the shape 
of a book. It will probably bear the title of ‘ Recollections,’ 
and will contain numerous hitherto unpublished letters. It 
is not thought likely that any authoritative biography of 
Newman will appear for some years to come. 


Renan says somewhere that the best man to write the 
history of a religion is a sceptic who once believed in it. 
Mr. Hutton was once a member of the Roman Catholic 
Church : now he holds no form of creed, but contemplates 
them all. He is at work upon a Life of Cardinal 
Manning for Messrs. Methuen’s series, English Leaders of 
Religion, but it will not be published until after the 
Cardinal’s death. Nor will the Newman ‘Recollections’ 
be in the printers’ hands until somewhere about the middle 
of next year. 


Mz. Hutton, while not regarding Cardinal Manning as a 
man of supreme genius, will lay due stress upon the fact that 
he possesses decided ability, and that he is an excellent 
administrator. Whatever he takes up he does thoroughly. 
He will also draw attention to the remarkable fact that the 
Cardinal was greatly beloved by two Popes of such different 
natures as Pius IX. and Leo XIII. He supported the 
former in his attempts to build up the infallibility and 
supremacy of the Roman Church, and he has, more recently, 
initiated the line taken by the latter on the social problem. 
Cardinal Manning has promised information concerning 
his family, but such help as he can give is given on the 
distinct understanding that the book should not appear in 
his lifetime. 


Sir James Fitzjames Stephen's new collection of essays, 


‘Horae Sabbaticae,’ will not comprise his first remarkable 
book, ‘ Essays bya Barrister,’ but, like it, will be reprinted 
from the Saturday Review. 


The poems of William Caldwell Roscoe, which are to be 
issued by Messrs. Macmillan, under the editorship of his 
daughter, are largely those which appeared in the selections 
made by Mr. Hutton, but Miss Roscoe has added two or 
three others. Some which are very beautiful she has con- 
sidered hardly finished enough for publication. We hope 
she will receive such encouragement as will induce her to 
issue her father’s essays, which are among the finest pieces 
of English prose criticism, and really show more of his gifts 
than even the poems. 


That popular novelist, Edna Lyall, will shortly issue, 
through Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, and Co., Limited, a 
small drochure, entitled ‘Max Hereford’s Dream,’ dealing 
with the much-debated question of prayers for the dead. 


‘The New Calendar of Great Men,’ edited by Mr. 
Frederic Harrison, which is to appear shortly, is the Posi- 
tivist Calendar of Comte treated biographically. It con- 
tains in Comte’s own words “a concise view of the pre- 
paratory period of man’s history”—preparatory, that is, 
to the reign of Humanity. The days of the first 
month of the year are apportioned to gods and men 
of the initial theocracy; those of the last to the lights of 
modern science. This first day of October, otherwise the 
22nd day of the month of Shakespeare, is the day of 
Pergolese and Palestrina. Some of the most important 
biographies for this calendar, remarkable for its omissions 
and even more for its comprehensiveness, have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Harrison and Dr. Bridges, but others not 
strictly of the Positivist faith are to be counted amongst 
the contributors. 


Two of Mr. Meredith’s short stories (they make a small 
volume each), namely, ‘Chloe’ and ‘The Case of Lady 
Camper and General Ople,’ are published in America by 
Lovell. The one is a tragedy, the other a comedy which 
contains a warning against the use of imbecile English. Mr. 
Meredith’s other short story, ‘The House on the Beach ’ 
(in which his favourite figure reappears in strange attire), is 
not, however, printed in America. All appeared many years 
agoin the Mew Quarterly Magazine, and ‘ Chloe’ is among 
his greatest works. 


Mr. Leland’s translation of Heine, though it will run into 
twenty volumes, gives promise of success, the first volume 
having had a rapid sale. Mr. Heinemann’s publications 
are fast making a reputation for themselves. 


Messrs. Routledge promise for the autumn season an 
edition de luxe of the ‘Songs of Two Savoyards.’ This, if 
well done, should prove a very great success. 


Mr. J. W. Arrowsmith will publish next month a new 
book by Max O’Rell, entitled ‘The Frenchman in | 
America.’ 


Mr. Barry Pain, the new humourist, whose work, ‘In a 
Canadian Canoe,’ has deservedly proved one of the suc- 
cesses of the month, is now a regular contributor to Punch. 
He is one of the clever young men Mr. Wemyss Reid has 
drawn round him in the Speaker, where he writes the 
reviews of novels, and to which he contributed ‘Our Home 
Pets ’—not the most successful part of his work. 


Mr. Leslie Brooke (a nephew of Mr. Stopford Brooke) 
takes the place of Walter Crane as the illustrator of Mrs. 
Molesworth’s annual Christmas volume. 


A new member went into a certain club lately, and 
asked a stranger whom he met in the hall to show him 
the smoking-room. The stranger courteously conducted 
him over the building, and then said, “ And now you will 
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dine with me?” The new member could not trespass so 
far on the other’s good nature. ‘ But you simply must dine 
with me,” insisted the stranger, “ to commemorate a great 
occasion. I have been a member of this club for twenty 
years, and you are the first person who has spoken to me in 
it.” Zxeunt to dinner. 


An actor who played in “Beau Austin” was talking 
recently to a friend about its authors, Mr. W. E. Henley 
and Mr. R. L. Stevenson. “Who is Henley?” the actor 
asked, and was told that Mr. Henley edited the National 
Observer. ‘Of course,” he went on, “I know who Steven- 
son is; he is ¢he Stevenson, the man who wrote the libretto 
of ‘Dorothy.’” The friend explained that R. L. S. was 
another Stevenson. “Qh,” said the actor, “I always 
thought he was ¢he Stevenson.” 


This remark by a well-known literary man may be at once 
a guidance to authors who are pestered by unknown corre- 
spondents and a warning tothe correspondents. “I answer 
all letters,” he says, “ except the funny ones.” 


One of the most important theological books to be 
issued during the present month will be Dr. Maclagan’s 
(the recently-appointed Archbishop of York) ‘ Pastoral 
Letters and Synodal Addresses.’ These addresses were 
delivered to the clergy and laity in the Diocese of Lich- 
field, and as its late Bishop was the first to revive the 
Diocesan Synod, they should be of especial interest. 
Messrs. W. Gardner, Darton, and Co. will be the publishers. 


Walter Scott and Co. are publishing ‘For Lust of Gold,’ 
a novel, by Aaron Watson, formerly editor of a well-known 
paper. Mr. Watson, in collaboration with Mrs. Lillias 
Wassermann, is engaged on another story, which will be 
ready for the press before the end of the year. 


In the Freshwater Church there is a marble tablet about 
thirty inches square fixed into the wall by the lectern. On 
this plain, simple tablet there is the following in memoriam 
to Lionel Tennyson, signed “A. T.” It was almost 
unnecessary to place the poet’s initials under these lines, 
for no one could mistake the Tennysonian art of loading a 
slight song with a large burden of meaning— 

“ Truth for truth is truth he worshipt, being true as he was brave ; 
Good for good is good he follow’d, yet he looked beyond the 
grave, 
Truth for truth, and good for good! The good, the true, the 
pure, the just! 
Take the charm ‘for ever’ from them, and they crumble into 
dust.” 


Among all ranks and degrees in Freshwater, Lionel 
Tennyson is remembered with esteem, admiration, and 
affection. Boatmen, cabdrivers, labourers, lodging-house 
keepers, all seem to regard his death as a personal loss. 


David Christie Murray’s novels are full of faithful pictures 


of persons and of places. We met with an illustration of 


this recently. Visiting a house in a remote town in Scot- 
land, we found, in an otherwise scanty library, a complete 
set of Mr. Christie Murray’s works. The explanation was 
interesting. Our host had happened to pick up a copy of 
‘Joseph’s Coat’ at a railway bookstall. He had not read 
very far when he found himself back in the scenes of his 


youth. Places, characters, even a few of the incidents 
were familiar to him; and turning to the title-page he re- 
membered that David Murray had been his schoolfellow 
in his own little English town. 


How many people in this generation have ever read a word 
of Charles Wells? His name, it is true, is immortalised by 
Keats, who thanked him by a sonnet for a gift of roses ; but 
in spite of his own individual claim to be remembered, he is 
forgotten. His most notable work, ‘Joseph and his 
Brethren,’ was reprinted in 1876, and Mr. Swinburne wrote 
a prefatory note. All who read that poem are struck by 
its power and astounded that it is still so little known. 


But Wells wrote prose too, and a collection of tales pub- 
lished in 1822, the year after Keats’ death, called, ‘ Stories 
after Nature,’ has been valued by those who have had the 
rare fortune to possess a copy. It need be scarce no longer. 
A reprint, with a preface by the well-known engraver, 
W. J. Linton, an old admirer of Wells, will be published 
shortly by Lawrence and Bullen, and is now in the press. 
The volume will contain one tale, ‘ Claribel,’ not in the 1822 
edition, which Mr. Linton has unearthed from the files of 
an old magazine. 


A new Herrick and an English Scarron are also announced 
by this firm. Mr. Swinburne has written a preface to this 
edition of Herrick, which lovers of dainty books will be eager 
to secure. The text is reprinted from the original edition, with 
the spelling modernised. Mr. A. W. Pollard, of the British 
Museum, well known for his editing of ‘ English Miracle 
Plays,’ has written the notes. The volume is the first of a 
series to be called, ‘ The Muse’s Library.’ 


Of ‘ The Comic Romance’ of Paul Scarron there are two 
eighteenth century translations, one by ‘‘Tom Brown, of 
Shifnel,” the other by Goldsmith. The latter, in spite of 
the ambitious and superior tone of its preface, is interesting 
mainly as containing an astounding amount of bare-faced 
cribbing: from the version it disdains. It is the “Tom 
Brown ” translation, and an excellent one it is, that has been 
reprinted. It will be issued shortly with a preface by M. 
Jusserand, and with reproductions of the original French 
designs by Oudry in the Bibliothéque Nationale. 


Mr. Irving’s eldest son, who has just appeared at the 
Garrick in ‘School,’ is a good bookman. Of English his- 
tory he has read much, and being intended primarily for 
the law, he made some progress with the study of Criminal 
Anthropology. He is youthful in appearance, clean shaved 
of course, and he has the stoop of his father—but not “the 
leetel dog ” as yet. ' 


The letters of James Smetham announced by Messrs. 
Macmillan will, we understand, be edited by Mr. Davids. 


Smetham spent the last years of his life at Ongar. One of. 


his most characteristic pieces of writing will be found in the 
remarkable but little known religious biography, the life of 
George Steward, the author of ‘ Mediatorial Sovereignty.’ 


Jean Ingelow has given an American correspondent the 
circumstances under which she wrote her poem ‘ Divided.’ 


She was then living at Marden Ash, Ongar, Essex, the 
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house for long occupied by our esteemed contributor, Mr. 
Josiah Gilbert. 

Two volumes, which doubtless have been in preparation 
for many months past, and now first advertised, would seem 
good investments. One is Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Cranford,’ with 
illustrations by Hugh Thomson. The other, ‘Queen 
Summer,’ by Walter Crane. How often of late years has 
the bookseller been asked for ‘Cranford’ by itself without 
the other stories, which the purchaser of the half-crown edi- 
tion has up to now been obliged to buy. Now, presumably, 
we are to have ‘Cranford’ alone to put alongside the 
‘Vicar’ of last year. 


The Rev. William Hudson,’M.A., an enthusiastic local 
antiquary, has just completed a work of great interest to 
archeologists, entitled ‘The Wards of the City of Norwich, 
their Origin and History,’ which is being published by 
subscription by Messrs. Jarrold and Sons. A good deal of 
their earlier history has been gathered by Mr. Hudson from 
the very vaiuable series of Leet rolls of the thirteenth 
century preserved in Norwich Guildhall. 


An important addition will shortly be made to the already 
extensive literature of the Emin Pasha Expedition, in 
Surgeon Parke’s ‘My Personal Experience in Equatorial 
Africa.’ The work will be fully illustrated, and published 
by Messrs. S. Low and Co. 


Both quantity and quality will be well represented in 
Pears’ Christmas Annual, 1891, to be published in Novem- 
ber, by Messrs. Simpkin. The principal story will be 
Dickens’ ‘Cricket on the Hearth,’ with illustrations by 
L. Rossi. Three large coloured plates will be presented 
with the Annual. 


A choice edition of Sheridan’s masterpiece, ‘ The School . 


for Scandal,’ will be ready for Christmas. It will be illus- 
trated with seventeen highly artistic chromo-lithographs, 
and published by Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall and Co., 
Limited. ‘The work has been produced entirely in England, 
and will form one of the most acceptable gift-books of the 
season. The cover is handsomely designed, and consists of 
medallion portraits of the principal characters in the play. 


Messrs. Howe are to issue in their sixpenny Everybody’s 
Series “the most convenient editions of the best English 
novelists that have ever been published.” 


‘The Bushrangers,’ an account of the capture of the 
Kelly gang, by Mr. Francis Augustus Hare, late Superin- 
tendent of the Victorian police, which is to be published 
by Messrs. Hurst and Blackett, ought to be very interest- 
ing, especially to all Australasians. It will be fully illus- 
trated. 


Mrs. Oliphant is one of the few living authors who was 
praised by Jeffrey. He declared that her Margaret 
Maitland was superior to anything in its line since Galt, 


Messrs. Routledge, always among the first accurately to 
gauge the wants of the public, have made another happy 
hit with Sir John Lubbock’s Best Hundred Books, 


Smiles’ ‘Self Help’ would seem to have been specially © 
successful. 


None of the many issues of Charles Dickens, published 
by Messrs. Chapman and Hall, have pleased better than 
the “ Crown ” edition, just completed in seventeen volumes. 
The whole of the original illustrations are given, and the 
paper, printing, and binding reflect great credit on the 
firm. We understand that, in response to a very generally 
expressed wish, Messrs. Chapman and Hall intend to 
publish Forster’s ‘ Life of Dickens’ in the same form. The 
demand for Dickens increases day by day. 


The large paper edition of Mr. Lang’s forthcoming 
‘ Blue Poetry Book’ (Longmans) is now quite out of print. 


We are glad to hear that Messrs. Dent’s edition of 
Landor’s ‘ Imaginary Conversations’ has so far achieved a 
success—the large paper edition having been out of print 
for the past month. The publishers expect to complete the 
work in December. 


The fine set of Sir William Stirling Maxwell’s works, 
issued in so creditable a manner by Mr. John Nimmo, has, 
we regret to learn, been less successful than might have been 
expected, though very well taken up by the trade. 


Messrs. Blackie have sent the following to the trade: “On 
and after October 15th, the ‘Henry Irving Shakespere’ 
will be sold in sets only.” Our readers who have not yet 
completed their sets of the work should do so at once. 


A bookseller writes to us that while the edition de luxe of” 
Sir Walter Scott's novels, published by Messrs. Ward, is 
excellent in illustrations, paper, and type, his customers 
object so much to the binding that he has ceased to keep it 
in stock. He adds, “In these days, unless a book is taste- 
fully bound, people refuse to have anything to do with it. I 
believe that the success of a book, especially if it is one of 
a series, depends very much upon the taste displayed in the 
get-up of the cover.” 


The “ Minerva Library,” published by Messrs. Ward, is, 
with a few exceptions, having a very large sale. 


A leading London bookseller informs us that while 
Lowell’s poetical works have been much in demand during 
recent weeks, there has been an almost entire absence of 
inquiry for his prose works. 


The illustrated edition of Dr. Atkinson’s ‘ Forty Years 
ina Moorland Parish’ (Macmillan) ran out of print ina 
few days. 


Mr. Le Gallienne’s ‘The Book Bills of Narcissus,’ the 
latest addition to Frank Murray’s “ Moray Library,” in both 
large and small paper editions, was all disposed of in a few 
days—large paper copies at an advanced price. 


A leading bookseller writes us: The tendency to 
bring the price of books down within reach of the 
general public is one that, so far as the East of England 
is concerned, leads to a large circulation of standard 
literature. The public will buy books readily at a sum 
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not exceeding the orthodox two-and-eightpence net, but 
a higher price seriously debars the demand for high-class 
fiction. The works of Kingsley, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Crawford, Haggard, and—among newer authors—Rolf 
Boldrewood and Kipling, at 3s. 6d. or less, sell readily, 
whereas the demand for William Black’s, at 6s., is much 
lower than for Hardy’s or Blackmore’s novels. Messrs. 
Macmillan have set a good example, with advantage to 
themselves, in bringing out a first-class 3s. 6d. series of 
standard books, and equal praise may be given to Messrs. 
Longman for their admirable ‘Silver Library.’ 


We are informed by one who ought to know better than 
almost any one else, that the “nett” system of published 
prices, adopted by many of the leading publishers during the 
last few years, appears to have almost run its course. This 
mode of publishing found little favour with either the 
Row, the retail trade, or the general public, and although 
it may occasionally be adopted with advantage when issuing 
technical books or books with only a limited issue, still the 
book-buying public who have been accustomed to purchase 
books with the “usual discount,” will “ boycott” any 
system from which discounts are excluded. The present 
ruinous custom of giving discounts will in all probability 
right itself, if only left alone by the publishers. 


Mr. Robert Routledge will preside at the second annual 
dinner of the London Booksellers’ Society on October 1st, 


Of what volumes the bookseller’s library should consist 
there is no space here to tell, but if he would graduate a 
double first as a bookman, let him not. stint his biblio- 
graphical purchases—that is, booky books. Two recent 
publications he might certainly add to his collection— 
Macmillan’s ‘ Bibliographical Catalogue’ (if he is not 
already the fortunate possessor of a presentation copy) and 
the ‘ Catalogue of the Guilles-Alles Library,’ by Mr. Alfred 
Cotgreave. This last-named has the useful feature of a 
subject and chronological index to English prose fiction. 


The Spectator remarked recently that if there was one 
thing more than another that the English were mean in it 
was in book-buying. Nothing more true, and coming with 
all the editorial weight of Wellington-street, it should be 
heeded. 


It is indeed a fact that the richest people are in book- 
buying the very stingiest. It is Mudie for everything, and 
but few appear to possess the instinct of the collector, or at 
all understand the pleasures of possession. It would pro- 
bably be found, if information were carefully sought, that 
barristers and lawyers generally possess the best private 
libraries at the present time. 


With the Americans it is very different. They throng 
our cities season after season, and take back with them rich 
spoils from their hunt. It is to them that we look to fill our 
shops during the dull months in London of August and 
September. The American girl in London is always 
charming from her bright intelligence, but when good 
looks are coupled with other graces, there is a double 
welcome for her. 


Mr. Gladstone is well known as an inveterate book-buyer. 
It is his invariable practice in ordering books from a second- 
hand catalogue to stipulate for ten per cent. discount. — 


Second-hand booksellers get orders from the most 
unlikely places. We saw recently in an Edinburgh shop a 
very large collection of works on Junius, which had been 
ordered by a purchaser in Omaha. We believe the near- 


est bookseller to Omaha is some three thousand miles 
distant. 


Mr. W. W. Astor, the American millionaire, has a nice 
taste in books. He affects the lighter study of history in 
the Diarists, but perhaps his favourite subject is the history 
of France in modern times, and he has much of the Salon 
gossip at his finger-ends. He was for a time American 
Minister at Rome, but is now in England, and has taken 
Lansdowne House, so long occupied by Lord Rosebery. 


The Honourable Percy Allsopp is one of the most booky 
men in the House of Commons. The popular member 
for Taunton knows a good book when he sees it, and he 


is not stingy. He is a student of folk-lore and other 
branches of antiquarianism. 


The young outsider’s desire is to “join the staff” of some 
leading paper. But in London (though not in the “ pro- 
vinces ”) to be on the “ staff” has ceased to be everything. 
Many prominent journalists find that it pays them better to 
be free lances, when they can write for various papers and 
write from anywhere. Certainly it must be more pleasant 
(if not so easy) to make a thousand a year in this way than 
on the staff of a journal which allows no one whom it pays 
a fixed salary to write for other papers, or even to contribute 
to the magazines. 


We invited an author, who is both journalist and novelist 
(and smokes constantly), to tell readers of THz BookMAN 
how he«worked. His only reply was the following ona 


crumpled sheet, which had evidently once contained 
tobacco :— 


JOURNALISM. FICTION. 
2 pipes, 1 hour 8 pipes, I ounce 
2 hours, 1 idea 7 ounces, I week 
I idea, 3 pars 2 weeks, 1 chap 
3 pars, 1 leader 20 chaps, 1 nib 
2 nibs, I novel 


Mr. Whitfield, who was until the close of last year editor 
of the Western Daily Mercury, is now in charge of the 
Devonport Independent, an old-established penny weekly 
paper, which he is bringing out as a bi-weekly. His ulti- 
mate intention is, we believe, to publish it as a daily evening 
paper, but whether he will reach that stage is at least doubt- 
ful. A rumour was at one time afloat in Plymouth that the 
proprietors either of the Western Morning News or of the 
Mercury would forestall him by producing an evening paper 
of their own, but of this there is at present no likelihood. 


One of the most interesting things in latter-day journal- 
ism is the struggle of the new Labour movement to 
express its hopes and longings in a literary form, The 
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efforts by which this struggle is marked are, for the most 
part, rendered vain by the double want of producer and 
consumer. The Labour paper is generally conspicuous by 
the absence of anyone to write for it or of anyone to read 
it. The consequence is the extreme brevity of life which, 
for the most part, marks all such organisms. Many Zadour 
Worlds have swum into our ken, and then vanished again into 
space; many Labour Electors have started life with every 
hope of a long career, and disappeared ere attaining their 
majority. A few, like the Workers’ Cry, amalgamate with 
forlorn brethren in distress, and linger on in continuous 
effort to strive against the facts of existence, but their life 
is not a happy one. 


There is, however, one among these Labour papers which 
looks asif it had brighter hopes for the future. The Zrade 
Unionist is nominally edited by Mr. Tom Mann, but it is no 
secret to say that the busy Carnot of the Labour movement 
has no time for prolonged literary labours. The bulk of the 
work really falls on a promising young journalist named Mr. 
Vaughan Nash. Mr. Nash hails from Clifton, and has 
already played an important part in several co-operative 
experiments and strikes. He is doing excellent work in his 
reports on the Alkali Union and the Trades Union Con- 
gress, and it looks as if he would perform the apparently 
impossible task of making a Labour paper succeed. The 
Trade Unionist has been just formed into a company, and, 


according to all reports, marches prospering. 


All arrangements have now been made for the new Man- 
chester evening paper, which is shortly to be started in con- 
nection with the Manchester Examiner and Times. It 
remains to be seen whether there is room for a new-comer 
in a field which is already occupied by two excellent 
journals, but the constant increase of population and busi- 
ness in and around Manchester encourages hope. The 
editor of the new paper will be Mr. A. B. Chamberlain, who 
has recently, we believe, been connected with the London 
edition of the Mew York Herald. ‘ 


The proprietors of the Daily Telegraph are making pro- 
gress with the introduction of their new machines, which 
promise to be the most remarkable yet used in any news- 
paper office in this country. The machine adopted is of an 
American pattern, and will print two at a time, and reach a 
total speed of 24,000 per hour. In order to provide storage 
for the additional weight of paper and other conveniences, 
it has been found necessary to reconstruct a portion of the 
premises, which were by no means otherwise in need of re- 
construction. The total outlay cannot be far short of six 


figures. 
On and after the 1st of October, the office of the Review 


of Reviews will be transferred from Mowbray House, Bur- 
leigh-street, to Messrs. H. Marshall and Son, Fleet-street. 


A second edition, in one-volume form, of Mr. Henry 
Johnston’s popular Scotch story of ‘ Kilmallie’ will be pub- 
lished immediately. Mr. Johnston is already engaged on 
another story. | 


The proprietors of the Glasgow Weekly Herald intend to 
try the experiment of a sixpenny illustrated Christmas 
number composed mainly of fiction. Among the English 
contributors will be Mr. William Westall and Sir Gilbert 
Campbell. 


We understand that the letters and diaries of the late 
George Gilfillan have been placed by Mrs. Gilfillan in the 
skilful hands of the Rev. Dr. R. A. Watson, of Dundee, the 
well-known theological writer. Dr. Watson has hopes of 
producing a volume based on them in the autumn of next 
year. Mr. David Macrae is reprinting, with additions, his 
interesting articles on Mr. Gilfillan in the Weekly Mail. 
The enthusiasm with which Sydney Dobell and others 
regarded Gilfillan is witnessed in Dobell’s Life and else- 
where, and we learn from Mr. Hall Caine that D. G. Rossetti 
partly shared in it. 


Mr. Mackinlay, of Glasgow, will shortly publish ‘ George 
Square, Glasgow, and the Lives of those whom its Statues 
Commemorate,’ by Thomas Somerville. 


Dr. Gwynn, the Regius Professor of Divinity at Dublin, is 
working hard upon a work dealing with the Syriac text of 
the New Testament. 


Dr. Mahaffy has just printed an important contribution to 
Egyptological studies in his Cunningham Memoir pub 
lished by the Royal Irish Academy. Its price, two guineas, 
however, will prevent a very large circulation. The manu- 
scripts which form the basis of Dr. Mahaffy’s work were 
discovered and their value first elucidated by Mr. Flinders 
Petrie. 


M. Renan is working at the fourth volume of his ‘ His- 
toire du Peuple d’Israél,’ which he hopes will be ready by 
December rst. 


The publishers Zanichelli, of Bologna, will issue in Octo- 
ber, ‘Gli amori di Ugo Foscolo nelle sue lettere.’ The 
work will be in two volumes. It will contain a great deal 
of hitherto unpublished matter, and will be edited by 
Guiseppe Chiarini. One chapter is devoted to Ugo’s love 
stories in England, during his long exile. 


England claims a special interest in this great Italian. He 
tired out a good many English friends, it is true, by his extra- 
vagant and capricious temper, but it was not only sympa- 
thisers with Italian nationalism who recognised the power of 
his intellect and the sincerity of its patriotism. His bones 
mouldered in the old graveyard of Chiswick Church for forty- 
one years before they were borne away, in 1871, by a united 
and grateful Italy, to rest in Santa Croce. To his grave in 
Chiswick Garibaldi paid an early morning pilgrimage during 
a visit to England, and the spot is marked by a monument 
erected by his fellow-countrymen. 


The valuable collection of manuscripts of Leonardo da 
Vinci, belonging to the library of the Institute of France 
and to the Bibliothéque Nationale, have now been published 
in fac-simile, with a French translation and excellent biblio- 
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graphical supplement by M. Charles Ravaisson-Mollien. 
The manuscripts are of the utmost interest. Besides a large 
number of designs and sketches, they contain the pith of the 
theories of art and philosophy which sprung from the brain 
of the most learned of all the painters. 


The romance has passed away, they tell us, from the 
bookstalls on the Paris quays. Their best days are over, 
and he who thinks to pick up an intellectual meal or tit-bit, 
as he saunters by the Seine, is only assured of the pickings 
of the feast. From the “bouquiniste’s” point of view, this 
means that his days of prosperity have come. His tumble- 
down state has undergone modern improvements, and he is 
now a comfortable bourgeois. Along with the bad times 
have gone the good books, but he would doubtless put that 
down, not to his own lack of professional skill, but to the 
sudden rapacity of wealthy Americans for things with a 
history. 


Jules Verne, the inexhaustible, has another adventure 
story ready— Mistress Branican.’—J. Hetzel. 


There was another Jules Verne in France, Jules Gros by 
name, who died recently in Paris. He was not quite so 
prolific as his confrére, but his tales of travel and adventure 
breathe the same love of the marvellous and the daring. His 
contributions to geography were considerable, and an out- 
of-the-way corner of a French colony once gave him the 
title of “ Président de la Republique de la Guyane Indépen- 
dante,” which, it seems, he took seriously, though no one 
else did. He instituted the Order of the Star of Cormani, 
and used to wear the decoration himself. 


Feuerbach is little known in this country, and yet some 
of his works, ‘ Thoughts of a Thinker,’ ‘Man and Author,’ 
etc., would well repay readers who are not afraid of the 
atmosphere of German mysticism. An account of his 
strong and interesting personality, and an exposition of his 
peculiar attitude towards the systems of philosophy in vogue 
in his day, has recently been brought out by W. Bolin, at 
Stuttgart. 

‘Sensations d’Italie’ is the title of M. Bourget’s latest 
collection of studies. 


To the average foreigner modern English poetry still 
means Byron and little else. This has almost passed into 
a commonplace so far as Frenchmen are concerned, but 
Signor Chiarini has devoted two articles in the ‘Nuova 
Antologia’ to a description of the wonderful and almost 
unparalleled influence that Byron exerted in all the 
civilised states of the continent of Europe long after his 
own countrymen had cooled in their enthusiasm. This in- 
fluence is to be attributed, according to Signor Chiarini, to the 
fact that in respect of the subjects he chose and by his 
cast of mind, he was the most distinctly European poet that 
ever lived. 


The house of Armand Colin in Paris is bringing out an 
excellent series of popular historical romances, dealing with 
the various epochs of French history. One of the latest, 
‘Le Roman du Mont Saint-Michel,’ treats of the second 
half of the fourteenth century, and is evidently inspired by 


a passage from Froissart. English publishers might do well 
to follow this lead. 


There have recently been appearing in ‘Le Livre 
Moderne’ a series of selections from M. Zola’s letters to his 
friends, dealing with his different works as he has had them 
in hand. They are a valuable contribution to our know- 
ledge of one who, whatever criticisms and attacks he may 
deserve, is none the less one of the most remarkable men of 
the time. Perhaps it is to the literary workman, however, 
that they tell most—of unsparing effort, and conscientious 
study amidst ‘continual fever and eternal doubt.” 


An interesting inquiry has recently been carried out by 
M. Arréat in respect to the question of heredity among 
painters. Out of three hundred whose ancestry he took 
the trouble to trace, two-thirds were sons of painters or of 
workers in some skilled art or craft. 


The improvisatore is unknown amongst us. . Were he to 
appear we should probably treat him as a quack, not per- 
haps without reason. Yet the very inability of our national 
genius for this kind of intellectual exercise lends a certain 
interest to the consideration of it, and the curious will 
find the subject carefully dealt with in two books lately 
published by the publishers, Fabbri in Teramo, one of 
them by Dino Mantovani dealing more especially with the 
theory of the art, the other by Professor Pannella, with the 
life and poetry of that once famous “ improvisatrice,” 
Giannina Milli. 


The eighteenth century, the golden age of improvising, 
was, as it happened, the darkest age of Italian poetry, and 
indeed Mantovani does not see in improvising any great 
evidence of poetical power. Any one could learn to do it 
more or less, he says ; but then he is speaking to his com- 
patriots. The improvisatores of the “ Young Italy” period 
were perhaps at a higher level, just because less perfect in 
expression. They wished to move souls, not to create works 
of art. Foremost among them was a remarkable woman, 
Giannina Milli, of a rough and uncultivated genius, but with 
real poetic fire. “Fleeting and rude was my note,” she 
herself said, “ but the love of Italy inspired it.” It is of 
the life of this improvisatrice that Professor Pannella writes, 
quoting largely from her poetry, some of which is not 
accessible nowadays, as many copies of her works were 
destroyed for nolitical reasons. La Milli died in Florence 
in 1888. 


A neat description of the “ American novel” comes from 
New York, where perhaps there is a secret yearning for 
more incident in fiction. The American novelist, it 
appears, gets his characters into a circle and sends them 
walking round and round and round, and the public 
watches them going round and round and round, and the 
novelist watches them going round and round and round, 
until at last he tires and goes away, leaving them walking 
round and round and round. 


But there is a mistake in the above paragraph. There is 
no such thing as an American novelist. Those of them 
who are not fictionists are fictive artists. 
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Journalistic circles in America are much excited over 
what is known as the “ substitution ” question. It seems that 
advertisers, especially of patent medicines, find that every- 
where counterfeiters are at work supplying cheaper articles, 
and thus reaping the profit of the investments of others. So 
far has this gone that the “ Hosteller” Company has found 
it necessary to establish a regular detective bureau as a 
distinct part of their business. 


The chief paper in Yokohama, the Japan Gazette, a large 
daily journal, is edited by a lady who bears the suitable 
appellation of Mrs. W. H. Smith. We are told by an 
American paper that “she is very virile in her literary 
work, and writes as corrosive an editorial or as compre- 
hensive a market report as any newspaper man in the 
East.” 

A new monthly magazine, to be called Zhe Club, is to be 
started in New York. It will be “issued in the highest 
style of printers’ and engravers’ ‘art, and devoted, as its name 
implies, to club life for men and women.” 


Dr. J. W. Olmstead, editor of the Boston Watchman, an 
old-fashioned religious journal, died lately at the age of 
seventy-five. 


A new Rider Haggard has been discovered by the 
McLure Syndicate, who are sending out his ‘ Back from the 
Dead,’ the story of a man who was hanged, told by himself. 
The name of the coming novelist is Saqui Smith, and he is 
a reporter on the Wew York Tribune. 


Mrs. Henry Ward Beecher has commenced in the Ladies? 
Home Journal, the most widely circulated periodical in 
America, a series of six articles, “ Mr. Beecher as I knew 
him.” She describes his habits as a young man, her en- 
gagement to him, his purchase of the engagement-ring, and 
other weighty matters. . 


In the Eclectic Review, 1851 (ii), p. 66, we came recently 
on the following passage: “It is curious to observe the 
wisdom and penetration of those who have at all mingled 
in literary society. They read an author, study his pecu- 
liarities and style, and imagine they perfectly understand his 
whole system of thought, and could detect one mistake 
instantly. But toshow that even authors themselves are not 
always infallible judges, we will relate an anecdote which has 
never yet been made public, though, having received it from 
an undoubted source, we venture to vouch for its veracity. 
Shelley, whose poems many years ago were so much read 
and admired, necessarily excited much discussion in literary 
circles. A party of literary men were one evening engaged 
in canvassing his merits, when one of them declared that 
he knew the turns of Shelley’s mind so well that amongst a 
thousand anonymous pieces he would detect his, no matter 
when published. Mr. James Augustus St. John, who was 
present, not liking the blustering tone of the speaker, re- 
marked that he thought he was mistaken, and that it would, 
amongst so many, be difficult to trace the style of Shelley. 
Every one present, however, sided with his opponent, and 
agreed that it was perfectly impossible that any one could 
imitate his style. A few days after a poem, entitled ‘To 
the Queen of My Heart,’ appeared in the London Weekly 


Review, with Shelley’s signature, but written by Mr. St. John 
himself. The same coterie met and discussed the poem 
brought to their notice, and prided themselves much upon 
their discrimination: said they at once recognised the ‘ style 
of Shelley, could not be mistaken, his soul breathed through 
it—it was himself.’ And so ‘The Queen of My Heart’ was 
settled to be Shelley’s ! and to this day it is numbered with 
his poems (see Shelley’s Works, edited by Mrs. Shelley, vol. 
iv., p. 166. It deceived even his wife), and very few are in 
the secret that it is not actually his. The imitation was 
perfect, and completely deceived every one, much to the 
discomfiture of all concerned.” 


We forwarded the passage to Professor Dowden, who 
has kindly sent us the following note in reply: “The 
passage from the Zelectic Review is new to me, and is 
very interesting. Mrs. Shelley first printed and then 
rejected ‘Queen of My Heart.’ Medwin had previously 
printed it as Shelley’s.. Forman prints it among Juvenilia. 
Garnett rejects it. I printed it, but with great misgivings, 
and with a footnote to warn the reader that it is of doubt- 
ful authenticity, placing it, as Forman does, among the 
Juvenilia. It ought never to have been mistaken for a 
poem of Shelley’s maturity, and Medwin’s authority is the 
only ground for admitting it among Shelley’s poems. Ido 
not believe he wrote it.” 


Emerson has had few more appreciative critics than Mr. 
John Morley. That being so, Mr. Morley would probably 
be amused ‘were he to read to-day the notes of a youthful 
lecture on “ Reading,” delivered by him in his native town 
of Blackburn in 1864, as reported in Pitman’s ‘ Popular 
Lecturer and Reader’ of that year. Speaking of those 
whose minds are like sieves, and whose only “ object is 
to drench the mind in a certain quantity of words,” he 
declares there is no more benefit for these to be “derived 
from Bacon or Shakespeare than from Martin Tupper or 
Ralph Waldo Emerson.” It would be interesting to know 
at what period he found this coupling of names incon- 
gruous. 


A Byron volume, which should not be allowed to drop 
out of sight, appeared in Mr. B. Dobell’s catalogue some 
twelve years ago. The title was ‘The Unpublished Letters 
of Lord Byron. Edited, with a Critical Essay on the Poet’s 
Philosophy and Character, by H. S, Schultess Young.’ It 
was in 8vo, and bore the imprint of Bentley, 1872. It 
came from the collection of Dr. Doran, and had an auto- 
graph letter inserted from the publisher, in which he said, 
“ Don’t review it or consider it certain that it will be pub- 
lished.” It contained a series of letters addressed to a lady, 
who had apparently been a former mistress of the poet. 


Professor De Morgan was wont to say, truly enough, that 
those books are little read which are supposed to be best 
known. A notable example is a discussion which once 
took place on the origin of the maxim, “A man who will 
make a pun will pick a pocket.” It was given to Johnson, 
but at last some one found it in the notes to the Hi//iad by 
Johnson’s friend Smart. Here it rested till another student 
found it in the Dunciad, in the note to line 63 of the first 
book. 
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THE CARLYLES AND A SEGMENT OF THEIR 
CIRCLE: 
RECOLLECTIONS AND REFLECTIONS. 


Cuapter I. 


I" was in the year of Queen Victoria’s accession that the 

words, “ By Thomas Carlyle,” first appeared on a title 
page. The work was his ‘French Revolution,’ of which 
the present writer once heard him say, “I put more of my 
life into that than into any of my books.” The times were 
not favourable to the success of the great prose epic. There 
was little seriousness in the literature of the day, and little 
demand for serious literature. The favourites of the read- 
ing public were Macaulay, with his brilliant common-sense ; 
Bulwer, with his glittering sentimentality; and Dickens, with 
his genial drollery. 1837 was the year of the appearance 
of Macaulay’s essay on Bacon and of Bulwer’s ‘Ernest 
Maltravers’; it was the second year of the issue of ‘ Pick- 
wick,’ which had suddenly leapt into boundless popularity. 
In politics the quasi-revolutionary excitement which carried 
the first Reform Bill seemed to have died out. Conserva- 
tism was rallying for its victory of a few years later over 
Lord Melbourne’s dawdling ministry. Whatever earnestness 
there was among cultivated Liberals was monopolised by 
those of the Radicals who called themselves “ philosophical,” 
and intent on translating Benthamism into legislation, for the 
most part turned away from the glow and gloom of Carlyle’s 
- vivid pictorialism. To the average Conservative, his treat- 
ment of the great uprising of the French people seemed, of 
course, far too sympathetic. Then, the startling originality 
of the style repelled at the threshold many readers, and 
exasperated almost all the critics. In the most popular 
literary periodical of the day it was hinted that the author 
of ‘The French Revolution; a History,’ must have 
graduated in “ the University of Bedlam.” 

There were readers, however, Conservative and Radical, 
high and humble, old and young, who were spell-bound by 
the wonderful. book, which, as Wordsworth has said of 
genuine poetry, created the taste by which it was enjoyed. 
Among them were.two Edinburgh youths, ‘friends from 
childhood, school-fellows and college-mates, daily associated 
in their studies, readings, rambles, and amusements. One of 
the effects produced on them by ‘The French Revolution ’ 
was an incitement to acquaint themselves, if possible, with 
whatever else the author of such a book might have written. 
There had then been issued no collection of Carlyle’s con- 
tributions to periodicals, and all of them were anonymous. 
Aided, however, by a few suggestions from seniors more or 
less conversant with his scattered writings, these young 
enthusiasts were fairly successful in tracking Carlyle through 
volumes upon volumes of reviews and magazines. One of 
them has never forgotten the joy with which in a thumbed 
volume of Fraser's Magazine he lighted on ‘Sartor 
Resartus,’ and with what intensity of interest he followed 
the spiritual autobiography of Diogenes Teufelsdréckh 
—the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ it seemed to him, of the nine- 
teenth century, from doubt and despair to “‘ blessedness ” 
and belief. If Scotland was the country of John Knox, it 
was also that of David Hume, and to the teaching of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines had been superadded a 
knowledge of the scoffing of Voltaire, whose works were in 
one’s father’s library, hidden away, but not inaccessible. 
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Carlyle had in his own case reconciled reason with faith ; 
this above all things it was that attracted to him those two 
striplings. And he had indicated that for others this con- 
summation so devoutly to be wished was attainable through 
a right study of German literature. What promise, what 
hope was there not in such a passage as this of his essay, 
“ Characteristics ” :—* A faith in religion has again become 
possible and inevitable for the scientific mind, and the word 
Freethinker no longer means the Denier or Caviller, but the 
Believer or the Ready to Believe. Nay, in the higher litera- 
ture of Germany there already lies for him that can read it 
the beginning of a new revelation of the God-like, as yet 
unrecognised by the mass of the world, but waiting there 
for recognition, and sure to find it when the fit hour 
comes.” 

With limited resources, to say nothing of limited abilities, 
we had essayed to decipher this new revelation. But though 
the effort brought us much knowledge, its object still eluded 
us. Then in an impatient mood, we indited a brief letter to 
Carlyle, in which something was said of what seemed to us 
his supreme position in contemporary English literature. 
We mentioned our slender studies in German philosophy, 
and with the audacity o: youth, an audacity which in the 
retrospect astonishes me, we asked him for a solution of the 
mystery of existence. To our surprise as well as to our 
delight, there arrived before long an answer from Carlyle. 
Our foolish epistle had found him in a genial mood, and 
possibly he was a little pleased to receive even from two 
unknown youths that recognition of his intellectual supre- 
macy which in all likelihood none of his compeers in the 
republic of letters would then have cheerfully conceded to 
him. His curiosity, he told us, had once been as intense as 
ours, and he left it indirectly to be inferred that it was still 
unsatisfied. We can never, he said, know ‘‘ what we are,” 
but we can always partly know what beautiful and noble 
things may come out of us. We are fearfully and wonder- 
fully made. God so made us. The Hebrew Psalmist had 
said that long ago, and no Kant or Hegel could tell us 
more in the wider, more complicated dialect of his day. 
With regard to German metaphysics and metaphysicians, he 
referred us to Sir William Hamilton as probably our former 
teacher, but meanwhile there was one assurance that he 
could give us on that subject. Kant was the prime author 
of the new spiritual world, and the systems of Schelling, 
Fichte, and Hegel were mere superficial modifications and 
obscurations of his. In conclusion, there was far more to be 
gained from Goethe, Schiller, and Jean Paul Richter than 
from all bodies of philosophy. ‘ These three I will name 
to you.” Ifa man has learned to look on the world as they 
looked on it,—“ Is not he educated to the highest point of - 
vision humankind has yet attained to, an authentic man of — 
this generation, with all past generations lying obedient 
under his feet, not disobedient round his legs, round his 
very throat.” 

A year or two afterwards an opportunity occurred for us 
to show, as we thought, our grateful devotion to the man 
whom we regarded as chief teacher in Israel. The chair of 
“Civil History” in the University of Edinburgh became 
vacant. Knowing little or nothing of Carlyle apart from 
his writings, we resolved on attempting to get up a requi- 
sition from students of the University asking him to become 
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acandidate. The patrons of the chair were the Edinburgh 
Town Council; but, if I remember rightly, they had to 
select one of two names presented to them by the Faculty 
of Advocates. Mr. Froude’s narrative of this little episode 
in Carlyle’s career contains several inaccuracies and exag- 
gerations. For instance, “ A History Chair,” he says, *‘ was 
about to be established.” On the contrary, it was established 
some 120 years before, and in Carlyle’s own day and 
generation it had been filled (1821-37) by Sir William 
Hamilton. His class was always a very small one, because 
to attend it was not necessary for a degree or made com- 
pulsory on law or divinity students. Hamilton urged on 
the patrons the desirability of making attendance on 


‘ his historical prelections necessary, at least for the M.A. 


clined to become a candidate. 


degree, but he pleaded in vain. At last, when in 1833 the 
City of Edinburgh became bankrupt, the Town Council 
withdrew the modest stipend of £100 a year attached to 
the chair, and Hamilton gave up lecturing. The chief 
promoter of the students’ requisition—it did not receive 
very many signatures—was the young friend who had 
joined me in inditing that letter, previously men- 
tioned, of anxious inquiry to Carlyle, and whose name 
was Dunipace, not Duniface, as Mr. Froude prints it. My 
college days were over, and my share in the movement was 
that of a mere outsider, though a zealous one. I remember 
writing, rather saucily if not superfluously, to inform Carlyle 
that the chair of History was as wholly unendowed as his 
own Teufelsdréckh’s Professorship of Things in General 
at the University of Weissnichtwo. Carlyle naturally de- 
His cordial and touching 
reply to the requisitionists is given by Mr. Froude, according 
to whom he wrote to someone at the time: “I must take 
care the dogs do not print it in their newspapers.” Whether 
or not Carlyle sent a monition of the kind I do not 
remember, but the dogs did not print his reply in the news- 
papers. The chair of History was accepted by James 
Ferrier, son-in-law of Professor Wilson (‘ Christopher 
North”), and afterwards a distinguished metaphysician, 
but then known only to a few by some contributions to 
Blackwood’s Magazine, among them the series of remarkable 
papers, ‘An Introduction to the Philosophy of Conscious- 
ness.’ He held it, actively or passively, in all likelihood 
passively, for several years, until he became Professor of 
Moral Philosophy at St. Andrews. 

Settling in London a few years afterwards, I was taken 
one evening by a Scotch friend, an Edinburgh man, to the 
famous “little house in Chelsea,” then No. 5, Cheyne Row. 
My friend occasionally visited there, and had answered 
some inquiry of Carlyle’s respecting his two young Edin- 
burgh disciples. Carlyle, the servant said, was out of town, 
but Mrs. Carlyle was at home. Our cards were taken to 
her, and we were told that she would be with us soon. We 
were then ushered into that little front parlour in which so 
many distinguished (and undistinguished) visitors have held 
colloquy and commune with Carlyle, or listened to his 
vehement and often violent monologues. It was modestly 
furnished, the only object in it to attract the least attention 
being a shelf pendent on one of the walls, containing several 
books. One of them was a copy of the original edition of 
Carlyle’s translation of ‘ Wilhelm Meister’s Apprenticeship,’ 
a gift from him to the lady before their marriage, with the 


words, ‘“‘ Von meinem liebsten Freunde,” in her handwriting 
on the fly-leaf of the first of the three volumes. Another 
was one of those copies of ‘Sartor Resartus’ which, when 
every London publisher of note refused to be at the cost 
of reprinting it from Fraser, had been formed by detaching 
from the magazine the sheets containing the successive 
instalments of the now famous book and stitching them 
into volume-form. At the beginning of it was an inscription 
to “my dear little Jane Carlyle,” describing it as “another 
milestone in our desolate” journey or other analogous sub- 
stantive. Ona table in the back-parlour, shut off from 
the front one by folding doors, there lay in those years 
a miniature portrait of Mrs. Carlyle in the bloom of youth 
and with flower-decked head, a striking contrast to the 
little lady, plain and rather sallow, but with beautiful dark 
eyes and the most expressive of countenances, who entering 
the room, welcomed us to her tea-table. Conversation was 
soon in full flow, for she knew something of one’s Edinburgh 
belongings, and this was never, in her husband’s absence, a 
silent hostess. The first of her peculiarities which struck 
me was her Scotch accent. It was as marked as I after- 
wards found her husband’s to be, and differed from it not 
in degree but in kind, as Haddiogtonshire differs from 
Dumfriesshire. She talked of Edinburgh, and listened 
with apparent interest to my account of a spectacle which 
I had witnessed there. It was the impressive wending of a 
procession of some hundreds of ministers and elders of the 
Kirk through the streets of Edinburgh from their meeting- 
place at the old General Assembly to the Hall of a new 
one. Many of the ministers were old men, and all of 
them had given up their livings and homes for conscience 
sake, to found a Free Kirk in which the accursed thing 
patronage should be unknown. Mrs. Carlyle declared that 
if she had been there she would have cried. Apropos of 
Edinburgh and Scottish clericalism she gave us an amusing 
account of a recent visitor of hers, Bishop Terrot, a 
Scottish Episcopalian prelate who called himself Bishop ot 
Edinburgh. Mrs. Carlyle laughingly described the com- 
placency with which he had dwelt on some sermon or other 
recently preached by him in London, to show Londoners 
what a Scotch bishop could do. If Carlyle had been there 
he would have been indignant, as he generally was, looking 
in his wonted fashion at the present in the light of the past, 
when that insignificant Scottish Episcopal Church was re- 
ferred to. Trodden under foot by “‘the beastly hoof of 
tyranny.and oppression” was his summary description of 
Scotland when Episcopacy was dominant. But Carlyle 
was not there. He was visiting some simple-minded 
admirer in Wales, whose conversation, the lady told us in 
her frank way, he had spoken of in his last letter to her as 
“verging on the inane.” My friend and I took our leave 
early, Mrs. Carlyle having given me the impression of a 
very clever and agreeable lady, with a vein in her both of 
satire and of sentiment. 

In course of time I received an invitation to re-visit 
Cheyne Row, on a specified evening, when Carlyle would 
be at home. I remember that evening well. It was with 
no small awe that I found myself at last in the presence 
of the man whom, since boyhood, I had looked up to as 
the greatest of seers and the deepest of thinkers, who had 
solved, as far as they could be solved, the chief problems 
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of existence. I found husband and wife in the upper 
chamber, which was Carlyle’s workshop. There was his 
writing-table, and there his library, not a very large one, 
prominent among its contents being the folios which 
he was consulting for his Cromwell—Rushworth, Thurloe, 
Whitelocke, and the rest. Mrs. Carlyle received me amiably, 
and I was placed at comparative ease by the not very 
appalling statement from the great man that he had found 
the streets “rather slushy.” The conversation, if conversa- 
tion it can be called, since the youngest of the party 
naturally said little, and Mrs. Carlylc nothing, ranged over 
a great variety of topics. There were inquiries by Carlyle 
respecting my occupations and studies. In the course of 
references to Scotland and the Scotch, Carlyle complained 
of the interest which his countrymen took in what to him 
was the most trivial of literature, and that, when he last 
visited his fatherland, he was pestered with questions as 
to who it was that wrote this, that, and the other thing 
in Punch. Emerson being mentioned, Carlyle said that it 
was wonderful how as a lecturer he “insinuated ” himself 
into his hearers. He told laughingly an incident reported 
to him by a friend who had been visiting Emerson at 
Concord. The philosopher’s little boy being very fretful 
and tearful, the optimistic parent took the urchin in his 
arms, and said, caressing him, “I will love the devil out 
of him.” Carlyle evidently thought for such an extrusion 
a sterner mode of treatment would have been more effective 
or appropriate. The triumvirate of Lake Poets coming 
under review, Carlyle declared that he had never given in 
to the worship of Wordsworth, whom, however, he admitted 
to be a “dignified preacher and teacher.” Southey’s 
prose he called “watery”; and spoke contemptuously 
of his “coquettings with the Church.” He repeated 
with a certain glee Hazlitt’s verdict on Coleridge as a 
reasoner, “No premises, sir, and no conclusions.” In 
connection with Coleridge and his expositor, John A. 
Heraud, he told a story, amusing, though it may sound a 
little profane. Heraud, besides being the author of some 
grandiose epics—‘‘ The Descent into Hell” and “The 
Judgment of the Flood,” which had their admirers—was a 
German scholar at a time when German was little known, 
and he tried occasionally to popularise German metaphysics. 
Carlyle, before coming to London, had read some of 
Heraud’s disquisitions, and after he came to London there 
seems to have been a kind of intimacy between the two. In 
any case, he was one of the audience to whom Heraud 
delivered a very eulogistic and rather high-flown funeral 
oration on Coleridge. Carlyle sat beside an obese, rubicund 
City man, who, when Heraud had ended, turned to Carlyle, 
and giving “a great guff of port-wine” in his face, said, 
with due solemnity : “Sir, one drop of the blood of Christ 
is worth it all!” Something that Brougham had said or 
done (I think in a corn-law controversy with John Bright) 
led Carlyle into a monologue on Brougham’s vagaries 
after he became Chancellor, which he made the text for an 
emphatic deliverance on the dangers attending gratified 
ambition, and the duty of a man to remain contented with 
the position marked out for him, and not to strive for a higher 
ene. It was not unusual for him to wind up a denunciation 
by discovering some good in the person or thing denounced. 
Brougham’s promotion of Thirlwall would, he said, be placed 


to the credit side of his account, or words to that effect. 
Thirlwall had to resign his tutorship at Cambridge as the 
result of his plain-spoken pamphlet in support of the admis- 
sion of Dissenters to the universities. Whereupon Brougham, 
then Chancellor, presented him to a living in Yorkshire, 
which enabled him to finish his ‘ History of Greece.’ In 
the fulness of time he was made by Lord Melbourne 
Bishop of St. David’s, to the great indignation of High and 
other orthodox Church nen, to whom Broad - church 
Thirlwall, as co-translator of Niebuhr, translator, too, 
though before he took orders, of a quasi-heterodox essay of 
Schleiermacher’s on St. Luke, was a man suspect. Of the 
movement of contemporary German literature, Carlyle said 
he. knew little or nothing, and asked me what Uhland was 
about, to which I replied, if 1 remember rightly, that he was 
taking an active part in the debates of the Wurtemberg 
parliament. Carlyle spoke sympathetically of the then King 
of Prussia, Frederick William IV., as placed in a difficult 
position between the claims of his hereditary kingship and 
the demands of Prussian Liberalism. On the whole, he 
was doing the best that could be done under the circum- 
stances, summoning to Berlin men of intellectual distinction, 
by which, I suppose, Carlyle meant the King’s patronage of 
Schelling, Tieck, and younger men of promise. In talk like 
this the evening passed very pleasantly for the junior of the 
party, who had lost the awe with which he entered that 
upper chamber. As I was leaving it, Mrs. Carlyle pointed 
out to me a portrait of Jean Paul Richter, which hung on 
one of its walls. ‘His nose is put out of joint,” Carlyle 
remarked significantly. German literature, and a great deal 
else, was being effaced for him by the Letters and Speeches 
of Oliver Cromwell, “ the best fellow I have fallen in with,” 
I once heard him say. ® 


BURTON AT DAMASCUS. 


Y first sight of Captain Burton revealed not only the 
‘man in his complex character, but supplied the 
key to the perplexing vicissitudes of his extraordinary career. 
On his arrival in Damascus, Burton called at my house. 
My study adjoined the drawing-room, into which he was 
shown by a native servant. I heard him command the 
Arab to fetch me, in harsh, peremptory tones, which were 
meant to be obeyed. The servant, not thinking that I 
was in the study, went to seek me elsewhere. I advanced, 
in noiseless Damascus slippers, to the drawing-room door, 
and I came upon a scene never to be forgotten. At one 
side of the room stood my curly-headed, rosy-cheeked 
little boy of five; on the other side stood Burton. The 
two were staring at each other. Neither was aware of my 
presence. Burton had twisted his face into the most fiend- 
like aspect. His eyes rolled, exposing the whites in an 
alarming manner. The features were drawn to one side, so 
as to make the gashes on his jaw and brow appear mcre 
ghastly. The two cheeks were blown out, and Burton, 
raising a pocket-handkerchief to his left cheek, struck his 
right with the flat of his right hand, thus producing an ex- 
plosion, and making the pocket-handkerchief fly to the left 
as if he had shot it through his two cheeks. 
The explosion was followed by a suppressed howl, some- 
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thing between the bark of a hyena and a jackal. All the 
time Burton glared on the little fellow with the fiery eyes 
of a basilisk, and the child stood riveted to the floor as if 
spell-bound and fascinated, like a creature about to be de- 
voured. Suddenly a very wonderful thing happened. The 
little boy, with a wild shout of delight, sprang into the 
monster’s arms, and the black beard was instantly mingled 
with the fair curls, and Burton was planting kisses all over 
the flaxen pate. The whole pantomime was gone through 
as quick as lightning, and Burton, disentangling himself, 
caught sight of my Arab returning without me, and, instead 
of waiting for an explanation, hurled at him a volley of 
exasperating epithets, culled from the rich stores of spicy 
and stinging words which garnish Arabic literature. Burton 
had revealed himself to me fully before he saw me. The 
child’s clear, keen instinct did not mislead it. The big, 
rough monster had a big child’s heart behind the hideous 
grimaces. The child’s unerring instinct was drawn by affi- 
nity to the child’s heart in the man. 

Burton was sound at heart. The more I saw him alone 
the better I liked him. At Damascus he was truly “a 
brave, strong man in a blatant land.” When you got down 
through the crusts, you found a fearless and honest friend. 

But Burton was given'to pantomime. He was always say- 
ing things to frighten old women of both sexes, and to make 
servant-maids stare. He took great delight in shocking 
goody people, and in effecting his purpose he gave free rein 
to his imagination. People who knew Burton partially, 
from meeting him at public dinners or in clubs, have gene- 
rally a number of gruesome stories to retail about his cruelty 
and immorality. They often say truly that Burton told the 
horrible stories against himself. I have no doubt he did, 
just as he represented himself in the guise of a monster to 
my little boy. At the same time I am certain that 
Burton was incapable of either monstrous cruelty or gross 
immorality. I go farther, and I state it as my firm con- 
viction that Burton was constitutionally and habitually both 
humane and moral. I knew Burton well, in sickness, 
in trouble, in disappointment, in his home, in the saddle, 
under fire, and in the presence of almost every condition of 
savage life, and I have noticed that acts of cruelty and im- 
morality always drove him into a white heat of passion. A 
young English lady had been treated rudely at Damascus by 
a Persian, and when Burton failed in securing official 
redress, I was in dread for months that he would with his 
own hand kill the ruffian if he met him. The scoundrel, 
however, met his fate at other hands. Shielding the weak 
from cruelty and protecting the poor from oppression, con- 
stituted Captain Burton’s chief work at Damascus. 

Noticing the difference between Burton’s real character 
and that for which he got credit in many quarters, I often 
asked him how certain specific stories had originated. It was 
interesting to learn how the legends had grown. Some of 
them had been told of old Castilian Hidalgos and “ British 
sea dogs ” before Burton’s grandfather was born. Others were 
founded on facts, but they had received so many artistic 
touches at camp fires and in mess-rooms that incidents inno- 
cent in themselves had grown to monstrous dimensions. From 
observation and much inquiry I have long come to the con- 
clusion that the wild stories in circulation about Burton 
were bogeys, partly borrowed and partly invented—mere 


adaptations and travellers’ yarns to shock and stun and 
create a little boisterous fun. ; 

The impatience with which Burton treated my servant 
revealed a characteristic that had much to do with his 
career. “Genius is patience,” said Sir Isaac Newton. 
If this definition be correct, Burton must have lacked 
genius. ‘The Prime Minister’s secret is patience,” said 
Pitt. If Pitt be right, Burton had no chance of ever 
finding his way to the Premiership, for he never learned 
the secret. I think Burton was not without genius. He 
was certainly a very clever man, but he could not put 
up with stupidity in others. I am afraid he sometimes 
delighted to stick pins in Government officials who mistook 
the region of the world in which he was located, or who 
failed to apprehend the facts communicated in his last 
despatch. I am afraid he never got sufficiently into 
diplomatic training as to overlook the weaknesses of his 
immediate superiors, and hence the higher rounds of the 
diplomatic ladder were not to be trodden by his feet. He 
was shuttle-cocked about from one pestiferous region to 
another till at last the Foreign Office, in a lucid moment, 
sent the Oriental enthusiast to Damascus. 

At Damascus Burton began a new chapter, but he was 
not permitted to start with a clean page. Two incidents in 
his previous record foreshadowed him, and hampered him 
in his efforts to make the best of his new consulate. He 
had offended the religious susceptibilities of both Muham- 
medans and Christians, and he found himself confronted 
with bitter, unreasoning prejudice. 

It is a question how far Burton’s Oriental disguise con- 
cealed the Englishman in his pilgrimage to Mecca. I never 
conversed with a Muhammedan who had accompanied 
Burton on that journey, but I have seen Arabs who saw 
Palgrave on his way to Nejed, and his attempts to pose as 
a native were a constant source of amusement to all with 
whom he came in contact. Burton’s Oriental cast of face 
helped him when putting on the outward appearance of a 
Bedawi, but at no period of his life could he have passed 
for an Arab one second after he began to speak. On the 
pilgrimage to Mecca, Burton would be known as a devout 
British Muhammedan just as easily as we recognise an Arab 
convert ona missionary platform, notwithstanding the efforts 


_ of the schoolmaster and the tailor to transform him into an 


Englishman. And as aperverted Englishman, Burton would 
be as welcome in the Hajj as a converted Arab would be in 
Exeter Hall. 

Thus far the matter was plain and simple and en rege ; 
but when Burton published his narrative it appeared 
to Muhammedan ears as a tale of deception, and even a 
Muhammedan does not like to see the rites of his religion 
travestied. Besides, in addition to Burton’s canonical ver- 
sion of his pilgrimage, there was an apocryphal tale of the 
Murder of a true believer who had found Burton out. This 
was one of those mess-room tales that had grown from some 
small beginning to great dimensions, and while it helped 
the book by making it appear that Burton’s disguise was 
effective, except to one lynx-eyed man, it marked him out 
as a man-slayer whose life, by Oriental law, was forfeited. 
To the pious Damascene Burton at first appeared as a 
Christian who had made the great crowning act of Muham- 
medan devotion under false pretences, and had shed 
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Muhammedan blood in the execution of his deception. 
The new Consul at first appeared to Damascenes as a 
traitor and a murderer, but it was understood that he 
was able to give assurances satisfactory to Islam. How 
the reconciliation took place I know not, but it is certain 
that Burton became a favourite with orthodox Muslims at 
Damascus. 

Burton’s quarrel with missionaries was also an open sore. 
I do not know the full merits of the original strife, but I 
believe it was a somewhat mixed affair. Certain benevolent 
gentlemen have always had a tendency to do proxy bene- 
ficence as cheaply as possible. In picking up missionaries 
they have sometimes been guided more by the price than 
the quality. Burton, it seems, came upon some of these 
job-lots, and found them jobbing, as was to be expected, 
and, with his usual impatience, “went for them.” Then 
a great uproar ensued, in which the original cause was lost 
sight of, and Burton received the stamp of an anti-missionary 
Consul. The consular dog had got a bad name, aad that 
was enough for some. 

When it became known that Burton was destined for 
Damascus there was a kind of panic among the missionaries 
of Syria, and active steps were taken to prevent the appoint- 
ment being carried out. The Damascus missionaries held 
aloof from the organised opposition. The moral character 
of some of Burton’s immediate Christian predecessors had 
not been of a sort to reflect much credit on Christian mis- 
sionaries, or even on British subjects ; and from the mis- 
sionary point of view it seemed that a moral Consul who 
made no religious professions might, on the whole, prove 
as satisfactory as an immoral one who read the service to 
English travellers on Sundays. Besides,.it was known to 
be the constant aim of the Damascus missionaries to steer 
clear of all diplomatic interference, and to keep the consu- 
lar finger out of their pie. They gave Burton a cordial 
welcome as their Consul, but they also gave him clearly to 
understand that any action of his, friendly or unfriendly, 
bearing on their work, would be regarded by them as an 
impertinent and unfriendly act. 

Burton appreciated their kindness, and frankly accepted 
their conditions, and missionaries and Consul maintained 
the most cordial relations, and it was understood that 
the whole missionary body at Damascus deeply regretted 
Burton’s recall. One fact regarding this agreement may 
be noticed. The restless and energetic Burton main- 
tained the compact in the spirit, but broke it in the 
letter. He visited all the mission schools in the most 
gracious manner, examined the children thoroughly, and 
afterwards made some valuable suggestions to the mis- 
sionaries as to the perfecting of their educational organi- 
sations. He ever after spoke of the teachers and the 
schools with great cordiality and unstinted praise. 

The other missionaries of Syria, with solitary exceptions, 
maintained their attitude of hostility to Burton, and never 
lost an opportunity of speaking against him, and some of 
them not only embellished old stories to his discredit, but 
invented new ones, furor ministrat arma, to prove his 
deep-seated hostility to the missionary cause. Many in- 
fluential travellers pass yearly through Syria, deeply in- 
terested in the splendid educational and religious efforts 
that are being made to elevate that land. Everywhere they 


heard of the anti-Christian Consul, and the constant drip 
made a deep impression. Almost the only honest and 
praiseworthy efforts being made to lift the Holy Land out 
of the slough of Oriental degradation stood to the credit of 
the missionaries, and it was intolerable that their efforts 
should be thwarted by a British Consul! 

Burton might, by patience and well-doing, have worn 
down and outlived the hostility of these missionaries, but he 
had the misfortune to come into sharp conflict with the 
Jews, and he had thus on his flank an active, persistent, and 
powerful enemy. 

It would be interesting to narrate how a number of 
Russian and other Jews at Damascus became British sub- 
jects, but the by-paths and crooked ways would be too long 
and intricate for our space. Burton found himself the 
official head and protector of a colony of British Jews. 
Some of these were men of great wealth and affluence, 
and it was well known that the official virtue of helping 
them was seldom left to be its own reward. 

Burton, though always posing as an Oriental, thought 
fit to hew» Oriental prejudice against the grain. He might 
have seen his beautiful wife flashing in brilliants, roped in 
pearls, and riding the best blood Arab of the desert ; 
but he threw away all these tokens of appreciation in 
obedience to an occidental prepossession in favour of 
common honesty. 

Burton found that his Jews were living by usury. Some 
of them were known to charge as little as 30 per cent., but 
rates ran up to 60, or more. ‘His mouth is full of water 
and he cannot bark” is a common Arab proverb, but 
Burton had nothing in his mouth, and he barked ferociously. 
His official duty was to urge the recognition of British claims, 
and insist on their being paid. That was the form that 
“law and order” took at Damascus, What did it matter if 
the people were starving! At the word of the Consul a 
band of Bashi-Bazouks would swoop down on the defaulting 
villagers, eat their food, lie in their beds, insult their wives 
and daughters, until the usurer was satisfied. Should the 
villagers be unable to pay, they were not only evicted, but 
driven like cattle to prison, there to rot till they had paid 
the uttermost farthing. Burton did not like the business. 
He grew fierce, declared in the strongest language at his 
command that he would not be “ Bumbailiff” in such trans- 
actions. I am inclined to think that in this case, asin most 
others, Burton’s impatience led him into doing the right 
thing in the wrong way. He was indignant, his blood was 
up, and on being asked gently what was the use of a Consul 
at Damascus if he did not enforce British claims, he lost the 
composure befitting the diplomatic service. 

The storm broke. The Alliance Israelite took up the case 
of “ poor Israel.” Noble, and humane, and generous Jews in 
England ranged themselves on the side of “ their persecuted 
brethren.” Some of them would have been more fierce than 
Burton had they known thetruth. Correspondence followed 
and the archives of the Foreign Office now contain Burton’s 
splendid vindication, which may some day see the light. 
The battle was drawn, and a truce followed, but a simple 
incident misunderstood soon gave occasion for Burton’s 
recall. His immediate superiors found out the truth, but 
too late for his return to his dearly-loved Damascus. 

SALIH. 
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THOMAS HARDY’S WESSEX. 

ANDERERS through our south and south-western 
counties, especially that portion of them which 

would be enclosed by a triangle with the south coast from 
Exeter to Portsmouth for its base, and Bristol for the apex. 
will find few better guides than Mr. Hardy. To follow the 
fortunes of the people of his fancy through their native 
Wessex would be as good an itinerary as any need desire 
And in the main this is a feasible plan, for though Mr. 
Hardy, as an artist, works with a free hand, and is not a 
mere photographer, yet in many instances his indications of 
localities, partially veiled by fictitious names, are clear 
enough to leave little room for doubt in their identification. 
If at times we do miss the track, we shall nevertheless be 


old Squire’s ambitious lady preferred to dwell. At the 
cross roads, the south-eastern one may be picked out as Long 
Ash Lane, by which Lady Betty escaped for that very short 
flight with her timid lover, the news of which escape so 
improperly gladdened her father’s dying moments. By this 
road, too, she went no doubt later, to keep her equally 
clandestine appointment with her husband. It was along 
this way that Farmer Darton rode with Japeth Johns to 
“ meet his fate like a man,” that is, to go a-courting, on that 
dark night that brought the “ Interlopers” to “the Knap.” 
Near by is Little Hintock, “ snipped out of the woodland,” 
where the dead leaves rot on the quiet street, a fitting frame 
to the picture of the patient, faithful Giles, and to that 
strange, silent, solitary figure. Marty South, one of the finest 
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breathing the air of that old world country, of whose spirit, 
as well as of whose face, he is so faithful an interpreter. 

Let a start be made, say, at Bristol—perhaps from the 
very tavern where rude old Squire Dornell had the angry 
meeting with the polite, dapper Squire Reynard, his son-in- 
law by no consent of his, as to the rights of a husband over a 
wife wedded at the mature age of twelve ! If you follow the 
old Squire on his way home, your track will lie by wooded 
high-roads, past the Mendip Hills, in the direction of the 
town of Ivell (Yeovil). At Falls Park the Squire has 
reached his destination, and he will turn in to nurse his 
gout and die of it, his obstinate old soul cheered at the last 
by the news of his daughter’s escapade. It is a twenty miles’ 
ride from Falls to King’s Hintock, which you may possibly 
find in the neighbourhood of Evershot. Here doubtless 
you will look for the carriage-drive like a turnpike, and for 
the long low outline of King’s Hintock Court, where the 


of Mr. Hardy’s creations. Then there is damp ivy-covered 
Hintock House, the manor in the hole, where the mysterious 
and fascinating Mrs. Charmond sought to find rest, and 
found only a fatal adventure; and Hintock Woods, on 
which stood One Chimney Hut, the scene of poor Giles’ 
delicate hospitality to his old love. Who could ever visit 
the Woodlanders’ market town of Sherton Abbas (Sher- 
borne) without seeing in his mind’s eye honest Giles’s 
specimen apple-tree, his mill and press, and all the other 
appurtenances of a travelling cider-maker? Here he met 
Grace on her way from her elegant school-life to the home- 
liness of Little Hintock ; here as a bride she looked down 
on him at his savoury work from the old inn windows ; 
here it was her fine lady instincts were ruffled by his humble 
provision for her at the Three Tuns. And as to its associa- 
tion with higher personages—it was in the first, short, abortive 
siege of the castle during the Civil War that the noble dame 
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Anne, Lady Baxby, performed such feats of agility with her 
political principles, and in return for her renewal of loyalty 
to the Royalist cause, tied her lord’s locks by a stay-lace to 
the bed-post! From Sherton Abbas the road runs due south 
to Casterbridge, which surely needs no identification. On the 
high grassy slopes to the north of the town, the traveller can 
still look down and test Elizabeth Jane’s description of 
it as “ a plot of garden ground shut in by a box-edging,” 
and trace the old Roman streets mathematically dividing 
it, and running into the cornfields and combes outside. 
The Roman remains—and they are many in this old 
market town—play their part in these tales of only yes- 
terday. Was it not in the Ring—the great amphitheatre 
of Maumsbury Rings, where Hadrian’s soldiers are still 
seen by dreamers sitting in the arena—that the Mayor, 
that strange, half-noble barbarian, met his wife eighteen 
years after he had sold ker at Weydon Priors Fair ? Passing 
along the deep, slow river under the cliff here, Gertrude 
Lodge saw the three rectangular lines of the scaffold rise 
against the sky, and in the inner court of the jail she laid 
her withered arm across the dead man’s neck. But Caster- 
bridge has other pictures less melancholy—Gabriel Oak 
playing “‘ Jockey to the Fair ” on his pipe, the young Scotch- 
man moving about in the market-place with Lucetta’s eyes 
upon him ; and, best of all, Bathsheba, the “shapely maid,” 
with her sample bags, archly doing business with the rustics 
in the Corn Exchange. 

If you follow the track of Bob Loveday’s wheels as he 
drives off from the Greyhound at’ Casterbridge with that 
“ genteelest” of girls, Miss Matilda Johnson, you will reach 
Overcombe Mill, overlooking the channel, near Weymouth. 
If these two eager young persons outstrip you, it may not be 
amiss to look for the mill in the neighbourhood of Sutton 
Pointz. There, if you can, put back your time to those days of 
keen suspense and excitement, when rustics were drilled on 
the green plot outside the church, in the use of pikes, or 
hurdle-sticks, and in hatred of Boney. From Weymouth you 
may take the road to Portisham with Bob, to beg the honour 
of a chance of death by Captain Hardy’s side on board the 
Victory ; or to Portland, and sit where Anne Garland sat to 
watch that great ship as it passed the Bill like a phantom; 
then back to the little watering-place, all agog with the 
court, the soldiers, and the lying reports concerning the 
French ; through Radipole, where under the willow tree by 
the sulphur spring Anne met the King—till Overcombe Mill 
. is reached again. Before you leave it, cast one look at the 
bridge over which clanked the brave Trumpet Major’s 
ringing step for the last time when he went away to meet 
his death on a Spanish battlefield. 

Eastward along the coast you are on the track of Mrs. 
Lizzie Newberry’s smuggling adventures, near Lullstead Cove 
and Chaldon Down on the road to Knollsea (Swanage). This 
last in Ethelberta’s days was a mere village lying within two 
headlands, ‘‘ as between a finger anda thumb.” You will 
scan the high slope for Ethelberta’s cottage, looking down 
on the bay and the curved wall of cliff beyond—the bay 
“ smiling in the summer sun like a courtier before a king,” 
but with a different aspect in an east wind, as Solomon and 
the Hon. Edgar Mountclere found when they were foiled in 
the prevention of Ethelberta’s wedding. Coombe (Corfe) 
Castle near by, beautiful for situation, famous in story, 


gathers interest too, from that lady’s fortunes ; for was it no . 
here she tied her ass that day she found herself in the midst 
of the conference of the ‘‘ Imperial Archzological Associa- 
tion”? And here, too, it was that the fiat went forth from 
Lord Mountclere’s lips that before the setting of the sun the 
six tall elms should fall that hid the sea from her gaze. 

If you pass through Anglebury (Wareham) on your way 
north, you will doubtless seek out the “ Old Fox” inn, or 
one like it that shows an “ absence from its precincts of all 
that is fashionable and new.” . Here arrived, by different 
routes, but all with like motive, the different persons who 
were interested in preventing Ethelberta’s marriage ; and on 
the road near here young Brook loitered, by his mother’s 
direction, to gaze at his father’s new wife. 

From Anglebury you reach without difficulty the waste 
land lying to the west of Poole Harbour, which Mr. 
Hardy calls Egdon Heath, nowadays not a continuous 
heath, but cultivated in parts. Who that has ever lived ina 
moorland county can ever forget his picture of “ haggard 
Egdon,” in ‘ The Return of the Native,’ with its lonely face, 
“ suggesting tragical possibilities.” It is not every one 
who recognises that places have their own especial times 
and seasons, but Mr. Hardy does, and it is with perfect 
understanding that he bids us look on the “ great inviolate 
place” in the hours between afternoon and night. If 
this were a fitting occasion to cavil, we might dispute his 
theory that the love for wild places like Egdon is a 
“recently learnt emotion”; but let that pass. Strange 
melancholy figures glide before you on the heath—Gertrude 
Lodge with her withered arm, on her ghastly errand to the 
gaol ; the young dreamer, Yeobright ; Eustacia, wild, dis- 
contented, passionate, and shallow; the ‘‘ reddleman,” 
watching under his shroud of red the struggling lives of 
others till Death covered over the unquiet ones with his 
dark waters. If we take Shottsford Forum (Blandford) on 
our northward route, it will recall to our mind the sad 
story of the young Apollo, Edmund Willowes, of that town, 
who entrapped the heart of Barbara of the House of Grebe, 
but lost the love of his lady with his beauty, and who fied 
from her when the sight of him brought horror to her 
eyes. From Shottsford Forum the road runs north-east to 
Melchester (Salisbury), where the astronomer’s bride lived 
as the Bishop’s lady, and where Christopher at the Cathe- 
dral tired out the head-blower with his absent-mindedness 
and his musical vagaries. In Weyhill, near Andover, you 
will probably identify Mr. Hardy’s village of Weydon 
Priors, the scene of that strange bargain in flesh and blood, 
the selling of Sarah Henchard to the sailor. And bending 
your course south-east, you may, if you be so minded, end 
your wanderings—though there will still be many Wessex 
paths untrodden—at the city of Wintoncester, from whence 
Sir Astley bore his bride away ; Winchester, “ the most 
convenient place for meditative people to live in, since 
there you have a cathedral with a nave so long that it affords 
space in which to walk and summon your remoter moods 
without continually turning on your heel.” 

To see Mr. Hardy’s Wessex in good company you must 
trudge the highways and byeways with his rustics, fellows of 
infinite humour and quaint homeliness. But they want 
space to unfold themselves, and refuse to answer to our swift 
modern ‘pace, and therefore they have been left alone in 
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this short ramble through “dear delightful Wessex,” as the 
devoted painter of its face and manners calls it, “ whose 
statuesque dynasties are even now only just beginning to 
eel the shaking of the new and strange spirit without, 
like that which entered the lonely valley of Ezekiel’s vision, 
and made the dry bones move, where the honest squires, 
tradesmen, parsons, clerks, and people still praise the Lord 
with one voice for His best of all possible worlds.” 


“ ANOTHER, LONDON.” 


i easiest way of becoming a man of letters is to join 


the Authors’ Society. That many know. But even 
among the Society’s members there are probably some, not 
being novelists, who puzzle over the Society’s telegraphic 
address. It is “ Another, London,” which looks like a 
misprint for “ Author,” but is not. { A little reflection shows 
not only the why of this designation, but its appropriateness. 

The novelists, as forming the majority of the Society, 
have naturally the say in its business transactions, and they 
chose this telegraphic address by way of compliment to a 
personage whom they would do ill without. It is their 
statue, in a material more lasting than brass, to the most 
useful figure in fiction. There has been at least one novel 
without a hero, and several have appeared with two heroines 
(result none), but Another is as indispensable as Chapter 
One. A French playwright, despising the spectacular 
effects which now make a play, declared that for his dramas 
he only needed two trestles, some planks, and a passion. 
Similarly the novelist who knows his trade requires no more 
than a Man, a Woman, and Another. This third, who may 
be called the middleman between hero and heroine, is of 
either sex, according to the hero’s personal appearance. If 
the hero is a trifle stout, or inclined to be bald, then is 
Another a man, for though heroines are strange (especially 
down Wessex way), they will not willingly marry a plump 
man or a bald (and quite right too). For their father’s 
sake (he has the father in his power) they pretend to love 
him, but when his lips approach theirs they cry No, no, and 
rush in agony from the room. He wonders at their 
coldness, but puts it down to pretty Fanny’s way, not 
realising that Another has lately appeared upon the scene. 
By-and-by he sees them together in the shrubbery, and 
suffers as much as a podgy man may suffer. Being too fat 
to be a villain, he releases the girl, gives her a handsome 
dowry (for stout men are wealthy), and leaves her in 
Another’s arms. 

But if he is neither stout nor bald? Then Another 
changes sex and character. The hero is now handsome and 
beloved, therefore Another must (there is no option) be a 
woman and bad. She wickedly married him years ago, just 
because he wanted her, and now, when he no longer wants 
her, she is still (by a legal quibble) his wife. No wonder 
that this makes him cynical ; even the reader is furious with 
the woman. But of course the hero is too much the 
gentleman to tell the heroine how he stands. He goes on 
embracing her, as if Another were not, and this leads to 
complications which only a fatal accident can end. Another 
(serve her right) dies in the infirmary after writing an 
apology (Chapter Forty-eight and Last), 


The novelist’s art has advanced in strides of late years, 
until it has become not only respectable (ladies of title write 
novels, and sign them), but a science. Nothing is more 
self-satisfying than to turn back to the days of the beginning 
of the novel—to Fielding and those fellows—and compare 
the work then produced to what we turn out. The differ- 
ence between them and us is that they could write novels, 
but knew not how they did it. We know how it is done, 
we know all about it, there is nothing in novel-writing that 
we don’t know (and don’t tell monthly), but we can’t do it. 
That, however, is a small matter. Yet the beginners had 
this much in common with us. They made constant use 
of Another. The first novelists “found” him, and he has 
had things pretty much his own way ever since. 

Of course nowadays we do not call ourselves novelists, 
If you look up the last census returns you will not find a 
single person who calls himself by this played-out word. 
We are realists or romancists, or something subtle and 
serious of that sort. But whatever be our depart- 
ment, we remain true to Another. He is the proog 
of our common descent from the novelists. Tell me 
when Another appears in your pages, and I will tell you 
whether you are a realist or a romancist—often a disputed 
point of tremendous importance. A romance is a work of 
fiction into which Another enters before the hero and 
heroine are married. Marry them and then bring on 
Another, and you are a realist. Then there is the American 
school, which, also, may be identified by Another. In this 
case he is (like the other characters) the same. There are 
many other departments of fiction, every one with Another. 
In one queer kind he is a religion. 

There has recently been an outcry against three-volume 
novels. Though this is not generally known, it came 
from the powdered menials who have to carry the novels 
from Mudie’s counter to the carriage, and find it an exhaust- 
ing labour. To end the reign of the three-volumes would 
be easy. All we have to do is to drop Another, and then 
the stories would go into the waistcoat pocket. Or, stop, 
would there be any stories ? 

Everything considered, the honour paid by the Authors 
Society to Another has been well merited. 


THE WORK OF RUDYARD KIPLING. 


+ ae attempt to estimate the work of Mr. Kipling 

shall be mainly illustrated from his last book, ‘ Life’s 
Handicap,’ which is fairly representative, and will be freshest 
in the reader’s memory. Is such an estimate premature? 
is it unfair? I think not, and for this reason. If his 
career is not yet closed, at least one phase of it is. Nothing 
he may yet do is likely to alter, to enhance or impair, the 
rank he has already taken as an Observer and Recorder of 
what he has seen of Nature and Man. For such he is— 
nothing less, nor more. 

On the very threshold lie three stumbling-blocks. First, 
the perplexing form in which his work has been presented 
to us. From time to time his stray stories have been 
hunted up and issued in small volumes, arranged on 
no apparent principle. Many were not worth re-printing— 
mere doting-Colonel-yarns of the nullah-in-the-foreground 
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type, mess-room practical jokes, and dingy Simla scandals. 
These I shall simply ignore. All his best work might well 
have been wrought into his two books, ‘ Black and White’ 
and ‘Soldiers Three.’ Secondly, he is furiously popular. 
His books sell like the Sorting Life or, Dr. Farrar’s 
Sermons—and to the same buyers. He has been cuddled 
by the lewd people of the baser sort, who fancy themselves 
Athenians because they -rave over Tt «a:vorepov—Robert 
Elsmeres, Shes, Hes, Hermaphrodites, or what not. Lastly, 
he has been imported as an Infant Prodigy all the way from 
India, where he has performed with applause before all the 
crowned, uncrowned and discrowned heads, Here we at 
once get into the heart of the question. 

Mr. Kipling is neither an Infant—if he ever was one— 
nor a Prodigy; but his training has been prodigious, if you 
like—at least in our sleek days. His writings as yet con- 
tain no avowedly autobiographical element. It would 
therefore be impertinent to repeat all that I have been 
privileged to learn about his early career, and I apologise 
for mentioning even so much as is directly to my purpose, 
His gifts of eye and mind are hereditary. Exiled to 
England like other Indian children he at last broke his 
chain, found his way back, and sacrificing the advantages 
of a finished education entered as a mere youth the hard 
school of journalism. Thus much, and no more. 

“But oh, think how wonderfully young!” Granted. 
Young he was—young he still is—in savage energy, fearless 
dash, careless confidence ; but in other respects old—wonder- 
fully old. He had seen much, heard much, noted much— 
more perhaps than is well for a lad—while other youthful 
eyes were riveted mostly on lexicons and cricket-stumps. 
And that too in a land of varied races and rival civilisations 
and strange old obsolete, yet living religions, where even a 
boy who will see and think becomes perforce somewhat of 
a philosopher, True, he has not been ground small in our 
educational mill. But is that loss or gain? To us, I 
think, almost wholly gain. We have enough and to spare 
of prize graduates, quite as clever as he, who are going to 
turn out Bacons, Gibbons, and Matthew Arnolds. But 
somehow they are all so dreadfully alike. Send them to 
India—as we do in fact. Tell them to look at a jungle, 
or a Jain temple; they will see just what Ruskin taught 
them to look for and nothing beyond. Bid them discourse 
of sepoys, priests, zenanas, village life; they will give you 
only the same views that other cautious, well-expressed 
persons have cautiously expressed so well before them. Ask 
them to judge, to criticise ; they will try to tell you not what 
they themselves think, but what they think the majority of 
their cultured tribe must be thinking. Among so many 
Levites surely we have room for one sturdy Ishmael. He 
has never been taught to see, hear, reflect and describe in 
the proper Levitical, academical, second-hand way. He 
just has to do the best he can. What is that best? How 
has it been developed by his exceptional training? Space 
only permits me to hastily touch a few points. 

As an observer and recorder Mr. Kipling is not really an 
Impressionist, but rather a Selecter. He does not—even in 
his ‘ City of Dreadful Night ’"—give us a mere sidelight on a 
passing mood ; he seems to see the whole, and make us see 
it too, by selecting and dashing down a very few intensely 
significant points. I do not mean that he draws a skeleton 


of the man or the landscape for our fancy to clothe at 
will. He takes the skeleton for granted, and just accen- 
tuates those half-dozen features of physiognomy which give 
the keynote to our first view and our last lingering memory 
of aman or a picture. Those who have visited or read 
much about India have the background and general com- 
position already in their mind’s eye ; Mr. Kipling adds the 
magic touches—and the picture lives. His method is the 
reverse of Balzac’s, but to me at least, as satisfying. 

This power of selection naturally involves dramatic art, 
the instinct of construction and the ineffable tact of omission. 
These gifts he sometimes misuses and abuses, and too often 
wholly neglects, as in the ill-judged introductions to some 
of his stories. But at its best his art is supreme. ‘ The 
Finances of the Gods’ is a master-piece—so tiny, so com- 
pact, so homogeneous—prologue, legend and epilogue, so 
simply graceful, so paternally tender, such an interior—one 
almost fancies Metsu painting an Indian conversation-piece 
—such a seeming lightness, such a deep undercurrent of 
significance—nothing less than the infiltration, the saturation 
of a nation’s whole life by a Faith to us impossibly grotesque ! 
You think this exaggeration? then clearly you have only 
skimmed the story instead of studying, analysing, and dis- 
secting it. Another short sketch, ‘ Little Tobrah,’ illustrates 
still more signally the instinctive knowledge of what to omit. 
Its intense directness is electric. But enough, for pages 
would not suffice for analysing the varied forms of Mr. 
Kipling’s dramatic art, varied because unconventional. 

Again, note his youthful confidence. Right or wrong he 
never hesitates, balances, shuffles, sees both ways at once— 
clearly he never practised writing essays for the head- 
master. 

Humour he possesses, but it is of the grim, broad, not 
wholly happy, Yorkshire type—the humour of experience. 
His wit is less striking, save in his felicitous and pregnant 
epigrams ; for example take this—“ the Russian isa delight- 
ful person till he tucks in his shirt,” or this— East of Suez, 
some hold, the direct control of Providence ceases.” 

His narrative style may lack symmetry and taste, but 
now and then phrases flash out of native force and beauty. 
This of a caged wild beast asleep—“‘troubled by some 
dream of the forests of his freedom "—or this of the Amir— 
“ His word is red law; by the gust of his passion falls the 
leaf of man’s life, and his favour is terrible”—though here 
perhaps we may trace an Oriental model. Indeed, long 
passages might be selected of vivid, nay majestic force, or 
pathetic beauty marred only by a few blemishes. When he 
observes most keenly, he describes most eloquently, as you 
will own if you study the perfect sentence on page 37 about 
the Indian starlight. And above all he has never learnt 
the trick of reeling oft neat pages of something or other 
about nothing. 

One other feature in his rich variety—variety, look you, 
not versatility. His method never changes, but he applies 
it with equal force to such varied material, such diverse 
experiences—for experiences they must surely be, His 
German, his Fenian, his Rajah, his Yorkshire Methodist, 
his Malay murderer, his Burmese priest, his Moslem mollah, 
even Bimi the orang-outang, are as Shaksperian as his 
Soldiers Three—that is, each is a veritably individual speci- 
men of a distinct generic type. Once rightly conceive the 
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relations of individual, species and genus—that is, if you can 
—and you may conjure up a living man in ten lines, instead 
of manufacturing him in a whole chapter. 

The final result of this peculiar self-training is an attitude, 
a manner, a style of presentation wholly personal and indi- 
vidual. There is something like it in much of the nervous, 
high-pressure work of the best American, and probably also 
Anglo-Indian, journalism. Yet not quite the same. Mr. 
Kipling will of course find imitators, but among his pre- 
decessors, can we point to a single page which could be 
mistaken for his best work? Whether it be good, whether 
it be bad, he has added yet another to the many forms of 
English literature. 

Such are the more obvious merits of his books, viewed 
from the purely literary and artistic side. But he has also /s 
défauts de ses qualités. ‘These, and with them far deeper and 
more suggestive questions—the moral significance, the 
human interest, the philosophic bearing, the present achieve- 
ment and the future promise of his work—remain yet un- 
treated. ¥. ¥. 

BEHIND A BOOKSELLER’S COUNTER. 

T seems rather a sad thing to say that in spite of all the 
Reviewers who review books, and all the Critics who 
criticise them, the public are generally bewildered by the 
multitude of their advisers as to what books they should buy. 
Now what should they do? Why, go to their bookseller 
and ask his advice, and I am glad to say they do. I am 
very sorry for the reviewers, and I am sure they would be 
sorry for themselves to find that in spite of all their prof- 
fered help to the reading public, the bookseller is assailed all 
day long with the query, What have you got new? Many 
booksellers pin their faith to the Atheneum, but, as a rule, 
a bookseller’s judgment of a book is arrived at by a process 
unknown to the reviewer, and I hardly think it is my busi- 
ness to detail that process here. It may, however, be suffi- 
cient to say that before a book is published an early copy is 
submitted to him, and after glancing at the volume, he is 
very quickly able to say whether the book promises to be a 
success. Of course he is frequently wrong, but, as a rule, 
a bookseller never makes a mistake in purchasing too many 
copies of abook. Now this brings me back to the reviewer. 
We frequently find elaborate reviews of a book which bring 
the customer to the point of purchasing the volume, but 
alas for the wasted efforts of the reviewer, the price of the 
book is found to be quite beyond the means of the 
purchaser. Now why in the name of common sense does 
not the reviewer mention the price of the book ? It can be 
very easily ascertained, and be the means of saving the 

reader and the bookseller a great deal of trouble. 

It was said at one time that a review in the 7imes was 
sufficient to carry off an edition, but these days have gone, if 
they ever existed. It still has a considerable influence on 
the sale of the book, and I had an experience the other day 
which will show its power. A customer called and said that 
there was a book reviewed in the Zimes that morning, he 
could not remember the name of the book, and on being 
questioned as to the subject-matter of the book, he could 


- hot remember that either, but all the same he wished a copy 


of the book. My experience taught me that there had been 
some happy phrase or sentence in the review which had 


caught my customer’s eye, and that was quite sufficient to 
cause a craving for the volume. The Spectator is particu- 
larly happy in this way, and a short review there is frequently 
more successful in creating a demand for a book than a 
lengthy notice with nothing particular in it, or minus one of 
those felicitous expressions which immediately rivet a reader’s 
attention. 
* * * ” * * 


There is no doubt that the year 1891, so far as it has 
gone, has been a very indifferent one for the booksellers. 
There has been a want of any conspicuous book to give a 
spurt to business. It is a curious fact that one single good 
book is quite sufficient to make a good season. The know- 
ledge that there is a book of thrilling interest on the book- 
seller’s shelves exerts a magnetic power on a book-buyer in 
causing him to wend his steps towards that book, and the 
purchase of that one book leads to his being the possessor 
of a considerable parcel, to his intense surprise, but to the 
delight of the bookseller. We now want something to 
“ boom,” as 

“The Rudyards have ceased from Kipling, 
And the Haggards Ride no more.” 
We are now all anxiously waiting for the coming season, but 
as yet there is not much sign of any good thing. But as the 
“unexpected usually happens,” there may be something in 
store for us which will make our hearts rejoice. 


* * * * * * 


Many booksellers now say that bookselling is on the 
decline, and they point to the diminishing number of book- 
sellers in town and country. Others, again, that there are 
more books sold now than thirty or forty years ago, and I 
think this opinion is the correct one. Bookselling may be 
in a smaller number of hands, but the output of the 
publishers is still a tremendous one, and it must filter 
through the booksellers in some way. It is an exceedingly 
pleasant and delightful business, but it doesn’t answer fora 
bookseller to be too much of a “bookworm,” as he must 
study the commercial as well as the literary aspect of a book 
if he is to be regarded as a successful man of business. But 
I fear “ the trade” is not attracting the best men within its 
borders, or if they do come in they are generally in a hurry 
to get outside again. There has, however, sprung up quite 
recently in London a spirit of “camaraderie,” which pro- 
mises to have great influence in knitting the trade together 
and restoring a better feeling than has hitherto prevailed. 

A 


PATERNOSTER ROW FORTY YEARS AGO. 


Dee collapse of the old firm’of Groombridge and Sons 

starts one thinking of Paternoster-row as it was forty 
years ago. In the corner of Panyer-alley old Mr. Groom- 
bridge was a well-known figure, and a comfortable business 
he and his sons—counterparts of the father—carried on, but 
the day of good Scotch agencies has passed, and the old firm 
had for a long time been going, and has now gone. What 
wonderful changes have taken place on the same side of 
the way since Groombridge and Sons were agents for the 
Christian Treasury and Hogg’s Instructor,etc. The Scottish 
publishers of the former, Messrs. Johnstone and Hunter, once 
a prosperous house, subsequently had a branch establishment 
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not far off (under the management of Mr. Theobald, formerly 
trade manager of the Religious Tract Society, and Mr. 
Dalgleish, now of the firm of Dobbs, Kidd and Co.), but 
the firm has long since passed away. Close to Panyer-alley, 
Messrs. Aylott and Jones, two much respected members of 
the trade, conducted a wholesale bookselling business, but 
their capital was not sufficient to compete with the larger 
houses. A few doors lower down, the part-publishing estab- 
lishment of Mr. Alderman Kelly stood, but the palmy days 
of the canvassing trade have ceased. Within a short 
distance were three second-hand book stores, viz., Messrs, 
Ives and Swan, Mr. Ebenezer Palmer, and Mr. Richard 
Baynes. The last named, perhaps equally well known as 
“ Dicky Baynes,” was a well-known “character ” ; he was suc- 
ceeded by Mr. Alexander Heylin, who combined publishing 
with second-hand bookselling—unsuccessfully. At the 
corner of Ivy-lane Messrs. Sherwood, Gilbert and Piper 
conducted a wholesale bookselling business in an old build- 
ing which gave place to the excellent premises of Messrs. 
Kent and Richards, their successors. Two other firms 
close by have disappeared, that of Wertheim and 
Mackintosh and Hall, Virtue and Co.; this last-named 
firm was at one time the publishers of the popular pro- 
phetical works of Dr. Cumming, and the first work of Rev. 
C. H. Spurgeon, ‘ The Saint and his Saviour,’ now published 
a few doors off, in premises on the site of which formerly 
stood the house of Ward and Trego, a celebrated theolo- 
gical business, where the Zvangelical Magazine, Eclectic 
Review, etc., were published for many years. The partners 
have long since been dead, but Mr. Trego’s respected 
manager, Mr. J. C. Crisp, is still living. The business 
was bought by Jackson, Walford and Hodder, who removed 
from St. Paul’s Churchyard (the premises were rebuilt by 
the present firm, Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton). Their 
near neighbours were Messrs. Partridge and Oakey, the enter- 
prising publishers of a three-volume 4to edition of Matthew 
Henry’s Commentary ; and Mr. John Snow, who published 
the Christian Witness and the Christian Penny Magazine. 
Mr. Snow, who only recently passed away, was succeeded 
by his son and his assistant, Mr. Gogerly, who removed 
to Ivy-lane, nearly opposite to the old-established house of 
the founder of Messrs. Virtue and Co.’s business, and where 
a few years previously Mrs. Virtue (all honour to her) took 
an active part behind the counter. 

On the site now occupied by Messrs. Nelson and Son, 
stood a large wholesale drug business, which, like the soap 
store on the other side of the way, had to “clear out” in 
favour of the literary lords of creation! It was a great 
satisfaction to the bookmen of ‘‘ the Row’’ when Messrs. 
Knight and Co., the soap boilers, took their departure. 
Such good neighbours as Messrs. Hitchcock, Williams 
and Co. close by could be readily tolerated, for it has been 
affirmed, with some truth, that they were dealers in the 
same articles as some producers of old divinity—“ dry 
goods ” ! 

Of old-established firms on that side of the Row no 
longer to be found, there may be named that of Messrs. 
Duncan and Malcolm, where Messrs. Blackwood and Sons’ 
premises now stand, and the almost forgotten but important 
house in its day of Messrs. Baldwin, Cradock and joy. 
Just beyond the premises now occupied by Mr. Elliot Stock, 


and formerly by Mr. B. L. Green and Mr. H. J. Tresidder, 
was the shop of Messrs. Houlston and Stoneman. An in- 
teresting fact connected with this house is that Mr. Worster, 
who has survived both his old employers, is still identified 
with Messrs. Houlston and Sons in Paternoster-square, 
having been connected with the same business for sixty-two 
years, 

On either side of Paternoster-row was found a rendez- 
vous for literary men—authors and publishers—but “The 
Chapter Coffee House” and “ Dolly’s Chop House” belong 
to a day that is past, and their place has not been supplied 
elsewhere. 


SALES OF BOOKS DURING THE MONTH. 


We propose under this heading to give from month to 
month statements by representative and leading booksellers 
of the volumes they have found most popular during the 
month (15th to r5th). We make a beginning this month 
by printing first the report of a leading West End book- 
seller, who says that the best selling books from August 
15th to September 15th have been— 


1. Lucas Malet’s Wages of Sin. (Sonnenschein.) 

2. Kipling’s Life’s Handicap» (Macmillan.) 

3. Mary E. Wilkins’ New England Nun. (Osgood.) 
4. Barry Pain’s In a Canadian Canoe. (Henry.) 

5. Russell’s Life of Gladstone. (Low.) 

6. Rousseau’s Confessions. (Stott). 


The next is from a large bookselling house in the West 
End of Edinburgh. The firm kindly send us in order the 
best selling new books and older books for the same period. 


New Books. 


1. Kipling’s Life’s Handicap. 

2. Wilkins’ Humble Romance and A Far-Away Melody. 
(Douglas.) 

3. Dods on St. John. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

4. Scott’s Journals. (Douglas.) 

5. Oliphant’s Royal Edinburgh. (Macmillan.) 

6. Stokes on Acts. (Hodder and Stoughton.) 

7. Scottish Minor Poets. (Walter Scott.) 


OLDER Books. 


1. Waverley Novels. Various vols. 

2. Chambers’ Traditions of Edinburgh. 

3. Chambers’ History of Rebellion of 1745. 

4. Norman Macleod’s Works. Popular edition, 3s. 6d. 
(Burnet.) 

5. Jerome’s Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow. 

6. Lowell’s Poetical Works. Various editions. 

7. Aytoun’s Lays of the Scottish Cavaliers. 


The third is from a very large bookselling house in 
Central London. 


1. Kipling’s Life’s Handicap. 
2. Besant’s Amorel of Lyonesse. 
3. Gallienne’s Book Bills of Narcissus. 
- 4. Webb’s London Programme. 
Fothergill’s Aldyth. 
6. Sidgwick’s Politics. 
Stock AUTHORS. 
1. Scott. 3. Thackeray. 5. Carlyle. 
2. Dickens. 4. George Eliot. 6. J. M. Barrie. 


We invite the co-operation of booksellers in adding to 
the completeness and interest of these lists, which will 
be regularly catalogued. 
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THE PROVINCIAL DAILIES—THEIR PRESENT 
POSITION. 


There is a popular belief that of all kinds of business the 
owning and conducting of newspapers is the most profitable. 
Fabulous stories are told concerning the wealth of certain 
newspaper proprietors, from which the public proceeds to a 
hasty generalisation concerning all. It is impossible to 
bring these legends to the test of facts. For the first in- 
stinct of a newspaper proprietor is to be secretive. The 
capital value of his property, the amount of his revenue, 
and the state of his circulation are among the profoundest 
of mysteries. Even when the newspaper is owned by a 
joint stock company, its affairs are, as a rule, equally dark. 
We know of at least two newspaper companies, which 
make it a prime qualification in engaging a manager that 
he shall know enough of the compositor’s art to set 
the quarterly balance sheet with his own hand, and in the 
privacy of his inner sanctum. And as these companies are 
for the most part family affairs, the secret is well kept, even 
when the sad necessity arises of putting a balance sheet into 
circulation. Occasionally, a brief indiscretion may give the 
public a glimpse behind the scenes. We know an evening 
newspaper which in a mad moment of elation announced 
on immense posters that it-had circulated twenty thousand 
of an issue containing an account of a Whitechapel murder. 
The public smiled, the advertisers whistled. They, poor 
innocents, had imagined that it always circulated twenty- 
five thousand. But barring these unintentional lapses into 
candour, an occasional exposure in the bankruptcy court 
and the balance sheets of one or two companies whose 
affairs are public property, there are no clues or next to 
none. Nevertheless, those who have been behind the 
scenes in newspaper business during the last half-dozen 
years, will mostly agree in saying that the public belief about 
newspaper profits is grossly exaggerated. Indeed, there are 
some who go so far as to say that if the total capital invested 
in newspapers could be lumped together, including good 
and bad businesses in one, the average return on it would be 
found considerably below the level of Goschens, and this 
in spite of the fact that there are certain big established 
newspapers which habitually give their proprietors from 
twenty to forty per cent. profit. 

The provincial press is undoubtedly passing through a 
period of financial trial. The cheapness of paper has given 
an immense impetus to competition, and nearly all possible 
and many impossible coigns of vantage are occupied. 
There is practically no opening in the country for a new 
morning paper to make a profit without damaging or de- 
stroying some paper in possession. Indeed, the proprietors 
of some morning papers are at their wits’ ends to reconcile 
their position with the increasing vogue of the evening 
paper. They are making nothing by the increase of popu- 
lation. ‘They find their circulation stationary, if not 
diminishing. The new business is passing into the hands 
of some upstart evening journal, a portion of the old— 
notably what are known as “small” advertisements—is 
drawn the same way. When Mr. John Bright declared 
that the evening paper was the paper of the future, he 
hardly reflected upon the painfulness of this truth to the 
proprietors of morning papers. What are they to do under 
the new circumstances? Shall they plunge into the new 


business themselves, or stand aside and let others come and 
grasp it? Some have taken the plunge, others are shiver- 
ing on the brink, but whichever course they take, they are 
faced with difficulties. To begin with, unless they are very 
careful, they will find that their new paper competes dis- 
astrously with their old. It seems a cheap and comfortable 
way to make up an evening edition from the matter already 
in type for the morning paper, and to add the fresh news 
as the day advances. Nevertheless, it is a fatal way. The 
public at once makes up its mind that the evening paper is 
a repetition of the morning, and it will either discontinue 
the morning paper and get what it regards as the same 
article a halfpenny cheaper, or it will patronise the rival 
evening paper, which comes out fresh from the beginning. 
Newspaper proprietors have finally grasped this truth after 
disastrous experience, and there is now no more settled 
axiom than that if you wish to add an evening paper to a 
morning, you must make it entirely different throughout. 
When the Yorkshire Post Company started its evening 
paper in Leeds two years ago, it erected new and separate 
offices, and sent a circular to all its correspondents request- 
ing them to send different accounts of the same events for 
morning and evening papers. The Manchester papers have 
long acted on the same principle. Except on these lines 
the evening paper will compete disastrously with the morn- 
ing, and probably fall a victim to the first competition 
itself. 

Nevertheless, the rush into evening papers has been quite 
reckless, and in the north of England especially there has 
been a grand scrimmage between new comers and old 
stagers. A few instances will make the matter plainer. In 
one Yorkshire town at the present moment there are three 
evening papers and two morning, and rumour has for some 
time been busy with the possibility of a third morning 
paper. Bigas the town and district are, they cannot possibly 
give an adequate return to five or six daily papers. Another, 
about the same size, has only one evening paper to two 
morning. The proprietors of the two morning papers 
fought each other with evening papers for several years, 
but finding that the district would not support two, they 
composed their differences, and one bought the other 
out. A third is an even stronger example. In that 
town, with a modest population of 170,000, and no “ dis- 
trict” in the newspaper sense outside, there were until the 
last few months three evening papers, each as big and one 
bigger than any evening paper in London. Of course, by 
all business considerations the thing was ridiculous, but 
it took six years to convince the proprietors that one if not 
two of them must go. Meanwhile, one had passed through 
the bankruptcy court, but was bought and kept alive by a 
political purchaser. In a fourth and much smaller town, 
which at the best of times affords but a precarious liveli- 
hood to newspapers, a desperate attempt was made to 
start another evening paper, despite the fact that an eight- 
page morning and a big evening sheet were already in the 
field. Notwithstanding these examples, and a great many 
more which could be added to them, the idea of a new 
evening paper exercises a fatal spell, and is still the 
favourite madness of speculators in big towns. 

But why, it may be asked, should newspaper business 
defy the economics of industry by obtaining capital for 
hopeless enterprises? The answer is that the running of 
newspapers is governed by a host of reasons which are not 
commercial at all. For those who regard it simply as an 
investment, this is its fatal drawback. If a man sets up as 
a corn merchant he may expect competition, but he may 
be fairly certain that his neighbour will not start a rival 
business for personal or political motives, and spend his 
capital on it regardless of profit. The newspaper pro- 
prietor has no such assurance. On the contrary, he may at 
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any moment find his business marred by wealthy amateurs, 
who will start and maintain a paper from no business motive 
whatever, but simply and solely to advertise themselves or 
support their party. Such a rival may be a heavy loss itself, 
but yet draw off just enough business to wipe away his 
margin of profit. A political, even a personal squabble, 
the adoption of an unpopular line at a critical moment, may 
be the ruin of a long-established business. During the last 
five years the Irish question has been fraught with anxieties 
of this kind to the proprietors of Liberal newspapers. To 
become Unionist was to challenge the attention of party 
organisers at headquarters, and incur the risk of an opposi- 
tion paper being started. To adopt Home Rule was to 
offend the well-to-do and commercial classes, which are the 
mainstay of morning papers in big towns. To strike an 
attitude midway between Unionism and Home Rule was 
perhaps the worst course of all, for the public cannot abide 
attitudes. Any possible course, in fact, meant the alienation 
of valuable clients, and we know not how many papers have 
groaned under the boycott of one party or the other since 
the upheaval of 1886. The editor has had to face his public 
with a bold front throughout these troublous times, but pro- 
prietors and managers who are under no such necessity 
have mingled their imprecations at the politician and all his 
works. As the result of it all, there is a growing opinion 
among managers that Unionism is good business for morning 
papers and Radicalism for evening papers, and some of them 
would gladly run both from the same office, if a stupid 
public could only be made to understand the rationale 
of the ‘thing. Since that is difficult, the manager is left 
complaining that his market is spoilt by politics and 
political “kept” papers. He has to compete with bounty- 
fed opponents, who are insured against loss, and to whom 
profit is only a secondary consideration. He is threatened 
with opposition, not because his news is deficient or his 
article inferior, but because his politics, which are no more 
than a fraction of his total product, may happen to give 
offence to a wealthy partisan. 

But the Home Rule question has not been the only diffi- 
culty. The labour question has been quite as bad—in 
some respects worse. Certain Liberal editors have ima- 
gined that they could launch out unreservedly in support 
of the new unionism. To the manager it wears a wholly 
different aspect. He finds that the advertising tradesman 
and the bulk of middle-class readers who make circulation 
for morning papers, view with intense suspicion any en- 
couragement of the modern labour movement. If it goes 
far, they begin to withdraw their advertisements and to 
patronise the rival paper. There is one morning paper in 
a big town which suffered so severely from its zeal in the 
labour cause, that the directors, though Liberals and Radi- 
cals themselves, thought it necessary to dismiss the editor 
and make a fresh start. The difficulty is not much less 
with evening papers. There is a general idea that the 
working classes are great readers of the halfpenny evening 
paper. Proprietors are beginning to doubt it. The mass 
of labourers will make no effort to support the evening paper 
which espouses their cause, if its rival, which chastises them 
every day, happens to be more expeditious with its “ winners ” 
or more lucky with its “tips.” Not long ago, an evening 
paper in a big northern town thought to make a great boom 
over the visit of certain labour leaders from London. By 
dint of heroic efforts, it produced a six-column report of pro- 
_ ceedings that had taken place in the morning and afternoon, 

and presented it for sale at a mass meeting of labourers in 
the evening. The result was that it sold exactly six 
additional copies, while it disgusted its ordinary readers, 
who regarded the whole thing as very near sedition. To 
add the finishing touch, its rival the same day contrived to 
beat it over a horse-race, and probably added nearly as 
many thousands as the other did units by its labour boom. 

Nevertheless, the last six years have brought certain 
compensations. The year 1889 was a splendid advertising 
year, probably the best on record. Well-established papers 
paid larger returns than ever before in their existence. 
Prospectuses paid for at the rate of a shilling a line came 
with a rush and kept the coffers full. The boom continued 
until the Baring crash of November, 1890; then came 
reaction and collapse. In the first quarters of the present 
year, marly morning newspapers must have shown at least 
4100 a week difference in their advertisement returns 


compared with the same quarters of the previous year, 
Meanwhile, certain hopeless businesses had been bolstered 
up by the temporary prosperity, and others had been 
tempted into new and extravagant departures. Enlarge- 
ments, special wires, and even special trains have become 
the order of the day—some of them very much regretted 
by those who rashly plunged, but most difficult to withdraw 
from without loss of prestige. The fear of losing prestige 
is the nightmare of newspaper managers. 

In this article we have treated the matter simply and 
solely from the commercial manager’s point of view. We 
know well that there are other points of view equally or 
more important. What may be grief and sorrow to the 
manager, may be pure gain to the public. What may be 
ruinous financially, may be right morally and politically. 
Nor is it possible to say anything which is true of all 
papers. They differ in their standards and methods, as 
they do in their prosperity. The London papers stand in 
a class by themselves, and work under conditions which do 
not exist in the provinces. But no one can thoroughly 
understand the history of the English press who does not 
realise that each paper is a resultant of conflicting forces, in 
which politics and business are perpetually struggling for 
the supremacy. The marvel is that editor, manager, and 
sub-editor contrive to compose their differences so well, and 
that the result is on the whole so creditable. But the last 
few years have brought new conditions as well as special 
difficulties, and none of us can quite foresee the end. 


NEW BOOKS. 


HERONDAS.* 


The famous Aristotelean ‘ Constitution of Athens’ was 
not the only treasure discovered in the batch of papyrus 
MSS., which recently, in some manner not yet divulged, 
came into the possession of the British Museum. The 
trustees have lately published a quarto volume of some 120 
pages, edited by Mr. F. G. Kenyon, containing facsimiles 
of other MSS., collations, and especially seven tolerably 
complete poems, varying in length from 85 to 129 lines, 
of the mimiambic writer Herodas or Herondas. The happy 
discovery of these last has revealed to us not merely the 
work of an author hitherto practically unknown, but also 
a class of literature of which no specimen had previously 
come down tous. We knew the names, but little more than 
the names, of many so-called sambographi, of whom Herodas 
was mentioned as among the most successful; and gram- 
marians had left on record some descriptions of the character 
of their poems. But we were quite unable to verify these 
accounts, and the “ interest” which Professor Mahaffy 
found in the dozen or so mutilated and corrupt lines quoted 
from Herodas, was perhaps due as much to the lively fancy 
of the brilliant historian as to anything in the lines them- 
selves. Hence students of Greek literature were filled 
with the greatest curiosity to know something more of 
the nature of the new discovery. It was soon seen that the 
difficulties attaching to the interpretation of the poems 
would be numerous and great. Some parts of the papyrus 
are quite illegible. The errors of transcription abound, 
though happily most of these can be readily removed after 
a little familiarity with the scribe’s characteristic tendencies. 
But the corruptions left are often serious enough. Then the 
vocabulary is strange ; not only are there many dialectic 
forms, some of the most interesting and suggestive quite 
new to us, but also there are words not found elsewhere, 
the meaning of which can only be guessed at. Itis evident 
that Herodas will supply a happy hunting-ground for critics 
for many a year to come. Mr. Kenyon-exercised a wise 
discretion in printing the text just as it is found in the 
papyrus, only dividing (in many cases but provisionally) the 
words which there are written continuously, and giving a 
few suggestions in footnotes, some of the best of which are 
due to that excellent scholar, Canon Hicks. On the basis 
of this Dr. Rutherford has issued what he calls a “ first 
recension.” It is evidently a product of haste, pursued, as 


* ‘Herondas: A First Recension.’ By W. G. Rutherford, LL.D. 
(London: Macmillan and Co.) 2s. 
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he tells us, in the midst of much other discordant and 
almost contradictory work, and must be looked upon 
merely as a series of ¢entamina, helps towards an edition 
from his own or some other hand. But few English 
scholars were so well prepared by their previous studies 
as the editor of Babrius for the task which he has under- 
taken, and there are many brilliant and not a few certain 
emendations of the text. On the other hand, there are 
some quite impossible suggestions, and others which can 
only be regarded as desperate attempts to restore some sort 
of sense until the true correction is discovered. £.g., in iii. 
33 the reading tvOaira xooxivov cx tetpyucvov is very 
clever, but not very close tothe MS., and suggests no reason 
for the appearance of the traditional rerpypevys. In i. 35 
there is little to give us confidence in the supplement. In 
i. 42 Mr. Hicks’s restoration is closer to the text. In iii. 
21 AnKvOov is expelled for «vOpy in accordance with Dr. 
Rutherford’s favourite theory of adscripts, but the need of 
the expulsion is not clear. In v. 81 the alteration of the 
reading brings in a gratuitous difficulty. 

The form in which Dr. Rutherford has issued his edition is 
not to be commended. As he says himself, ‘* My own con- 
jectures can only be discovered by comparing the text with 
that of the editio princeps.” Hence the reader who has not 
the quarto at hand can never be sure whether what he is read- 
ing is due to a transcriber of (possibly) the first century, or the 
emender of the nineteenth. It would not have added 
greatly to Dr. Rutherford’s trouble if, wherever the correc- 
tion is not that of a merely careless slip, the original text 
had been given in a footnote, as is the invariable rule with 
all good German critical editions, and with many English 
ones. Hence the scholar must keep Mr. Kenyon’s volume 
constantly before him. But the student of literature will 
be thankful to have these interesting pieces in a more legible 
form, although for him, too, the excellent sketch, in Mr. 
Kenyon’s introduction, of the plot and the characters in 
these satiric dialogues will be almost indispensable. It 
seems pretty clear that we have in them poems intended for 
dramatic representation—we may remember that even the 
Eclogues of Vergil were produced with great success upon 
the stage—and that they belong to that Alexandrian school 
of which Theocritus is the most important extant representa- 
tive. In fact, the famous Fifteenth Idyll of Theocritus, 
though differing in dialect, in metre, and to some extent in 
tone, comes nearer to these mimes of Herodas than any- 
thing previously known to us. The light which they throw 
on many points of literary, of linguistic, and even of artis- 
tic development is already so great that we shall look for- 
ward with great eagerness to an edition which shall treat 
these points with fulness. And if it is found that these 

oems raise more problems than they solve, that will only 
increase our sense of their importance. 


MACMILLAN AND CO.* 


This volume has been executed in a manner which is 
worthy of the honourable career it records. Some publishers 
may have achieved more startling successes than any even 
of Messrs. Macmillan, but big sales of bad books the latter 
have never aimed at. None have done more to raise the 
whole manner of the publication of books. They have been 
steadfast to two great principles: first, never to publish a 
book which they did not think worth reading ; next, always 
to give all books fair opportunity so far as printing and 
binding were concerned. Looking over this catalogue, it is 
with growing surprise one notices how very few of the titles 
are unfamiliar, and we suspect there will be resurrections 
among some of the books that are for the present dead. 
Every one knows that it is almost always a pleasure to 
handle a Macmillan book—the binding is invariably taste- 
ful, and some of the new sizes introduced by the firm 
peculiarly neat. The only exceptions we recall are the 
sermons of the eminent preacher, Dr. Maclaren of Man- 
chester, the get-up of whose books is a standing discredit to 
the publishers. 

The-editor of this volume has done his work with such 
scrupulous accuracy that it can bear the most minute 


* ‘A Bibliographical Catalogue of Macmillan and Co,’s Publications 
from 1843 to 1889.’ (Macmillan and Co.) 


examination. May we suggest that a list of books announced 
and never published would be highly interesting? Hort, 
Benson, Hughes, and some others would figure there. A fuller 
list of the names of anonymous books might have been 
given with ease and advantage, though we are grateful for 
some facts new to us. Among these is that R. W. Essing- 
ton, so little seen of late years, was the author of the Legacy 
of an Etonian, and the Island in the Moor. That Mr. 
Essington retains his literary faculty was shown by his very 
clever article on Rowland Williams in the Academy. Nor 
did we know of W. G. Clark’s ‘Score of Lyrics,’ a little 
pamphlet published in 1849. Clark’s small book of sermons 
was disappointing, but the testimony of James Payn and 
many others of his pupils shows that he must have been a 
brilliant man. But why keep such an open secret as the 
authorship of ‘ A Little Pilgrim in the Unseen’ ? Why make 
a mystery of the identity of ‘William Lancaster”? Why 
not say that Leslie Stephen was the “ Don” who wrote about 
Cambridge? Why not reveal that ‘ Yes and No’ was the 
joint work of two brothers, Dr. H. R. Reynolds znd Dr. 
Russell Reynolds? Why not reveal the identity of the 
author of ‘Spring Songs’? Mr. Skelton has no need to 
blush for any of his books. 

It is curious to note how some books fail to catch the 
public taste. One of Mr. Payn’s very cleverest and 
most readable books is ‘ Meliboeus in London.’ It never 
sold, and we have no doubt the word ‘ Meliboeus” killed 
it. Lowell’s brilliant ‘ Fireside Travels’ never gut out of 
the first edition, and poor Alexander Smith’s ‘City Poems’ 
are in the same pass, though, strange to say, his ‘ Edwin 
of Deira ’ struggled a step further. We hope Messrs. Mac- 
millan will yet see Smith revive. Walter Besant’s ‘ Studies 
in Early French Poetry’ were also stationary in the first 
edition, though they well deserved to get out of it, and we 
have good hopes for Ruffini’s ‘ Vincenzo.’ 

The growing popularity of Charles Kingsley, Maurice, and 
Macleod Campbell, is noticeable. ‘Two books which ap- 
parently keep up as well as any in the list are ‘ Tom Brown’s 
School Days’ and ‘ The Heir of Redclyffe,’ the latter being 
regularly reprinted every year. We may suggest that it 
would meet the convenience of many if the subjects of such 
books as Arnold’s Essays were given under each volume. 


PIERRE LOTIS ‘LE LIVRE DE LA PITIE ET 
DE LA MORT.’ 


M. Loti tells us that this his last book contains more 
of himself than anything he has ever written before. It 
is for M. Loti’s readers to say whether they welcome the 
confidences with which they are entrusted. The book indeed 
in some of its pages raises nice questions concerning the 
relations of writers and readers, which not even the “ Hands 
off, critics!” appeal in the preface can altogether stifle. 
Let the beauty, the evident sincerity of that particular 
chapter he shrinks from subjecting to criticism, be its safe- 
guard. It is not needful to scan it closely here with irre- 
verent eyes. But its mere existence, launched out into the 
somewhat rough and tumble world of books, suggests reflec- 
tions which need not hurt M. Loti’s sensitiveness. The 
spectacle of a man pouring out his indignation or his aspira- 
tions, and proclaiming his spiritual autobiography through 
printed words, we are familiar with. In fact, one of the 
chief uses of a book is to provide the means of an appeal 
to a wider field of hearts and more generous sympathies. 
But what is not familiar is to listen to such private, recent 
experiences of the heart and hearth, poured out to a 
world that is not after all over refined in its dealing 
either with men or sentiments. M. Loti, who is so calmly 
disdainful of critics, who accepts them as an existing evil, 
but looks on the most of them as beings quite beyond his 
comprehension, might or might not be astonished to learn 
that this ninth chapter made one of them desire to slink 
away as if he had been caught eavesdropping in some 
scene where his presence or his listening was a sacrilege. 
Now this may be mere prudery, and the writer’s relations 
with his other “ unknown friends” may be of that perfect 

* Pierre Loti: ‘Le Livre de la Pitié et de la Mort, (Paris: 
Calmann Lévy.) 3fr. 50c. 
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and intimate sympathy which removes all such embarrass- 
ment. But were these confidences to become general, we 
tremble to think what would be the result in this “ copy ”- 
hunting age. The philosopher “ peeping and botanising on 
his mother’s grave” might become a model of reverent 
demeanour by comparison. However, though a considera- 
tion of this point gives some importance to one chapter, 
the book is well worth notice for other reasons, though it 
is fragmentary, indeed unequal, and occasionally common- 
place, and some part of the rather lengthy “ Vie des deux 
Chattes”’ might have well been reserved for the delight of 
‘mon fils Samuel ” alone, though cat lovers will say other- 
wise. To enlarge on the exquisite workmanship of the style is 
to utter commonplaces when M. Loti is in question, whose 
aim is to “fixer d’insaisissables choses” in lan 

and who almost succeeds. From a literary point of view there 
is in the whole volume perhaps nothing more remarkable, 
and of its kind nothing more remarkable anywhere, than 
the chapter called “ Réve.” It seems so slight at first, as 
if spun in gossamer, and in this consist its skill and 
power. It opens by the expression of a wish that there 
were a language apart in which to write of dreams 
and visions. M. Loti has almost found that language. 
This is none of your dreams with a purpose—long, full of 
incidents, circumstantial,—but a dream such as may visit 
you several times in a night, vivid, yet passing from the 
memory like a lightning flash, with the invariable condition 
of a past taken for granted, and the lack of any emotions of 
surprise at finding yourself in the given surroundings. The 
chapter is in its way a contribution to the theory of dreams, 
broken memories stretching backwards to some past ances- 
tor’s experience ; but let such hard questions go. 

It is not the cheerful side of life M. Loti presents to us in 
those sketches that give the book its name; it is not the 
side that is often put forward, at least in polite literature. 
There is little wailing over the ills of humanity, respectable, 
cultivated, aspiring humanity. Your sympathy is demanded 
for the misery of the uncouth, the filthy, the hopelessly 
weak and useless—the cat, loathsome in its suffering, the 
children of Pen Bron with their hideous disfigurements, the 
ox, when the flash of intelligence reached his heavy brain 
and told him for what reason his stall companion was led 
away, and, most pathetic picture of all, in “Le Chanson des 
Vieux Epoux,” the two poor old Japanese beggars, Toto-San 
and Kaka-San, clinging in their misery still to life. 

In these pages M. Loti has the effect of some soft- 
stepping sister of charity whose faith and duty bring 
her into strange places, who has come to look on no- 
thing as unclean, and whose mission is to the “ désherités 
quels qu’ils soient—enfants malades, vieillards pauvres et 
abandonnés, ou méme bétes battues qui tremblent et qui 
souffrent.” Pity for the disinherited of the earth is indeed 
the predominant note, and after that an obstinate resistance 
to death, a resistance, however, into which fear does not 
enter, though M. Loti has been taken soundly to task by his 
critics on this point. A naval officer who must have lived 
in face of Death every day and who yet never grew used to 
his grisly neighbourhood! He is well enough aware of the 
minor tone of his book, and evidently has no wish to spread 
melancholy where it would be unbearable. The dedication, 
therefore, though personal, may be presumed to have a 
wider range than merely to reach her whom it expressly 
names, and to whom it presents its sad aspect “sans 
crainte, parce que la foi chrétienne lui permet de lire avec 
sérénité les plus sombres choses.” 


IN SCRIPTURE LANDS.* 


America, to which we are indebted for two of our best 
books of scientific travel—need we specify Robinson’s 
‘ Biblical Researches ’ and Trumbull’s ‘ Kadesh-Barnea ’?— 
has now sent us an illustrated book on Scripture Lands, 
which deserves a warm recognition. It is true, we have 
seen much of it before in the Century Magazine (1887- 
1890), but we are glad to have these picturesque sketches of 
‘travel brought together in so tasteful a volume, and if we 


* ‘In ure Lands. New Views of Sacred Places.’ By Edward 
L. Wilson. ith One Hundred and Fifty Illustrations from Original 
— ; by the Author. (London: The Religious Tract Society. 


_Tepresented ! 


have to confess a distaste for some peculiarities, it is with the 
full consciousness that they may have a justification in the 
circumstances of the origin of the book. Mr. Wilson’s 
style is vivid, and the word-painting supplies to some extent 
the deficiencies of the camera. But trans-Atlantic words 
and idioms jar sometimes upon one’s ear, and the literalism 
of the author’s view of Bible narratives will shock many 
educated readers here. A considerable part of the book 
is occupied with a Scripture narrative, less critical even 
than that of Maclear’s handbook, on which many of us 
pined in our youth. We regret this, first, from a layman’s 
point of view, because the lay mind approaches the Old 
Testament as a literature, and after realising its geography 
and its manners and customs with the help of the travellers, 
resents being sent back for the most important literary data 
to antediluvian handbooks. And we equally regret Mr. 
Wilson’s sacrifices to literalism for the sake of his book, 
which is now formless, though with many delightful 
details, especially those wordless ones due to the artistic 
use of the camera. 

The novelty of the illustrations is really remarkable. 
Even among the fifteen Egyptian views there is much that 
is absolutely new in connection with the “ find” of royal 
mummies at Deir-el-Bahari. But the acme of interest is 
attained by the views and descriptions of chapters II.-V. 
There are here absolutely no faults of taste in the style, 
and one is able throughout to sympathise with the enthu- 
siastic traveller. Among the minor views, that of the wells 
of Elim may be mentioned ; most illustrations of “ Scripture 
lands ”"—not, however, M. Lortet’s in La Syried’aujourd’ hut 
—neglect bird-life ; we are only sorry that the “* enchanting 
spot” where Mr. Wilson, like the children of Israel (?), next 
encamped could not have been reproduced here. The moun- 
tain views are first-rate ; would that the colours could be 
But the authcr’s word-painting, here as 
always, is good. Take this for a specimen. It is on the 
summit of R4s-es-Safsafeh that we are standing. 

“The rugged ‘ Rock of Moses’ lay at my feet, as black 
as the shadow at its side. Across the plain, on each side, 
the crag-crowned mountains were glowing with streams of 
ruby colour. Nature seemed preparing for some great 
spectacle. The horizon was submerged in a molten sea of 
flame, while the sea, now blue, now green, now golden, now 
as red as blood, was all ina tremor. Now gray veils of 
misty fabric began to rise from the shadowed plain, moving 
to and fro like spectres. ‘Then the solid amethyst of the 
western sky was rent, and stripes of turquoise were dis- 
covered between. There was not a sound. Quickly, as 
though by the turning of some mighty wheel, the glorious 
colouring disappeared. Not even the sea could be discerned. 
The lights wentout.... .. 

‘* But the glorious peaks above us were clothed in a new 
attire. Catching the mellow light as it arose, half their 
height was submerged by the fog. Like a sea of silver it 
caught the light, and reminded me of a tented field, or of 
tossing mounds of snow as I have seen them from Mount 
Washington in winter” (p. 49). 

We can only briefly mention the tantalising description 
of the gorge of Ain Hudherah (Hazeroth), to whose 
ineffable glories photography can do but scant justice. 
But it is the views of Petra which, with the descriptions, 
make the fourth chapter the most important one in the 
book. Asa mere narrative of adventure it calls for high 
praise. ‘Who will bring me into the strong city?” is a 
question which not every modern traveller has been able to 
answer satisfactorily. Mr. Wilson owes much to his drago- 
man’s cleverness, but for which he and his party might have 
been robbed and sent back without seeing Petra ; as it was, 
they were robbed indeed, but saw Petra. And how fully 
they saw it! Really it is not worth while to visit such 
great monuments in hunger and weariness. Poor Mr. | 
Doughty deserves to see Petra again in a caravan of hearty 
American friends, and recant those hard words, “ghastly 
waste monuments,” the offence of which is only mitigated 
by his evident appreciation of the Khasna. Our space for- 
bids us to dilate on the wonders of this chapter. Surely 
such strange architectural effects can hardly be seen else- 
where. But we must direct the student’s attention to the 
large-sized picture of a wildly situated altar (p. 104), which 
illustrates Professor Robertson Smith’s exposition in 
his ‘ Religion of the Semites.’ 
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Chapter V. is amusing ; it records the author’s search for 
Dr. Trumbull’s Kadesh—a geographically fruitless expedi- 
tion, which ended not unpleasantly in another adventure 
with the Bedouins (Mr. Gray Hill’s rascally Azazimeh), and 
the discovery of “Sheikh Wilson’s Kadesh.” The rest of the 
book, which we have conscientiously read, cannot be ex- 
amined at length. We will only mention our strong doubts 
whether it is safe torecommend the new American theory 
of the site of Golgotha as confidently as is done here. Mr. 
Haskett Smith has done his best for it in Murray’s Maga- 
zins, but a many-sided criticism of his essay, and of the 
larger work of the late excellent Mr. Howe, seems requisite. 
“Now the site seems to be actually accepted,” says Mr. 
Wilson’s authority, Dr. C. S. Robinson, of New York ; but 
our impression is that the authorities of the German ‘ Palas- 
tina-Verein’ would give a different opinion. But let us 
drop criticism. The latter part of the book, dealing with 
Nazareth, the Sea of Galilee, and the road from Sidon to 
Darnascus, is excellent, and the small photo-engraved relief 
map is a useful novelty. Let us add that the volume is 
mostly printed from plates prepared at New York. 


A NEW POET ?* 


This choicely printed little book opens with an ambitious 
poem on Wordsworth’s Grave. Another on Matthew 
Arnold’s follows. In an advanced poet this Harveian vein 
seems rather out of date. Does he seriously believe that 
what was and is Wordsworth really “rests,” “sleeps,” 
“‘slumbers” in the hallowed Grassmere Medina, as yet 
“ undefaced by vandal lords with lust of gold accurst,” that 
the surrounding scenery still cherishes his memory as fondly 
as the local innkeepers, or that “ high-born Rotha remembers 
well who slumbers near and with cool murmur lulls his 
repose?” Nota bit! He knows quite well that Rotha 
would not feel the least compunction in sweeping away the 
holy Kaaba if it could, and washing the very relics out of 


- the vault. Does he sincerely mourn because “cities in 


their million-throated thirst menace each sacred mere”? He 
knows all the time that it was only one mere, and that in 
exchange the ‘‘cities” have given him a very nice new 
mere in Wales. Besides, his own noble phrase betrays him ; 
he would be the very first to own that Thirlmere is more 
truly poetical slaking the million-throated thirst that if it 
were kept strictly preserved for the use of whimpering 
sentimentalists, and that vandal bard-worshippers with lust 
of notoriety accurst have no right to lay a tabu on other 
people’s property throughout a whole district. Pious 
Wordsworthians believe in this cant; Mr. Watson does 
not; but he had better not say so, or they will turn and 
rend him. 

The poem, however, is mainly a critical sketch of English 
Poetry in the last and present centuries. The criticism is 
singularly just, dignified, liberal, and sympathetic. The 
whole secret of Wordsworth lies enshrined in the three last 
stanzas of the Dedication—we need nothing more. In 
spite of its local-associationism and some occasional disson- 
— thought and diction, the poem is a very fine poem 
indeed. 

The political pieces—among them a group of sonnets on 
the Egyptian doings of 1885—are unsatisfactory. The 
fact is a Tyrteeus should never republish. He invariably 
misconceives and exacerbates the situation, and should he 
come to live as long as our Laureate, is not sorry to forget 
his meddling. Sonnet VI. is the best; V. the worst. 
Most denounce our blood-guiltiness, yet one, ‘ Foreign 
Menace,’ is strangely bloodthirsty. The ‘ Political Lumin- 
ary,’ the fetish he reverently flogged in 1885, he now 
probably regards as no more than a highly versatile person 
with a marvellous digestion—merely a case of the longevity 
of the parrot. In ‘Ireland, December 1st, 1890,’ he is 
stunned by the untoward fulfilment of the unconscious 
prophecy in his rapturous union-of-hearts frenzy, ‘ England 
to Ireland, February, 1888 ’—“ Bonds may be severed, but 
what were the sequel? Hardly shall amity come of divorce.” 
No! Tyrtzus should never, never republish. 

_ Of the other poems, the ‘ Raven’s Shadow’ is obscurely 
fine, the ‘Mock Self’ profoundly true, the ‘Glimpse’ a 


* ‘“Wordsworth’s Grave, and Other P ” By Willi 
Unwin) ve, er Poems,’ By William Watson. 


perfect gem of feeling and expression. Perhaps the best of 
all, at least the only one which seems to catch on to the 
memory —and therein lies the difference between the 
Master and his Disciple—is ‘ World-strangeness.’ It marks 
the change from Wordsworth through ‘In Memoriam’ to 
Stevenson’s ‘Will o’ the Mill.’ 

Mr. Watson’s versification is sometimes rugged, awkward, 
and eccentric. His ear is satisfied with coupling these two 
lines, “To him and to the powers that with him dwell” 
.... “And that secluded spirit unknowable.” Or take 
at random one of his fine thoughtful epigrams. ‘ Horn- 
pipe and hurdy-gurdy, both are dumb Unto the most 
musicianly of winds.” Musicianly ? Hornpipe ?—if a dance, 
makes nonsense; if a reed instrument, why then it is not 

umb. 


Is this a new poet? Well, to begin with he knows what 
is and what is not poetry. He has started well; has put 
himself under the best master without blindly copying 
him. He takes pains. Like Gray, he aims at what he 
calls the “ frugal note.” His tone shows a slight but per- 
ceptible advance on his school. So far he is in the right 
path. As yet he is simple and sincere. If he becomes a 
fetish he is lost, if he can beat off his flatterers he may yet 
scale the sacred hill. Poet-critic or critic-poet, he knows his 
road. 


THE CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 
Diary OF A READER. 


Sept. 1oth.—I feel like a pious Thibetan whose praying 
machine refuses to revolve. I went the round of my 
libraries this morning to collect a batch of books, in order 
to beguile the tedium of the next ten days, which I shall 
have to spend in this barren city, friendless and alone. But 
“to him that hath shall be given.” Smith, who has gone 
down to Scarborough with his family, might surely bethink 
himself of poor Jones, whom he leaves toiling in London; 
if he gets the change of air, he might leave to Jones the 
change of books. Not at all. The Smiths take not only 
themselves, but the whole of Mudie’s along withthem. The 
London Library is depopulated of peripatetic professors ; 
the circulating library round the corner is left a desert by 
the maiden ladies in the next street. The librarians find 
me inconsolable. A librarian seems to imagine that one 
has the catholicity of appetite usually attributed to the 
ostrich—equally prone to devour the fruits of the earth and 
the earth itself. 

As I could get nothing from my good friends the 
librarians except the dry remainder biscuit of last year’s 
novels, I fell back on more general lines of investigation. 
If I could not read myself, I would at least know what 
Smith and Robinson were reading. Doomed to stay on 
shore, I would know how they were faring in mid-ocean. 

“There is no book which can be said to taking the 
world by storm at the present moment,” the librarian 
answered to my queries, “but there are a great number of 
holiday books which are running one another very hard in 
the public estimation. Of the less recent books, Joseph 
Hatton’s ‘By Order of the Czar’ is still having an extra- 
ordinary popularity—probably owing to the treatment of the 
Jews in Russia. Rhoda Broughton’s ‘Alas!’ is, of 
course, still popular among her own public, while a good 
many people have been asking for Maxwell Gray’s ‘In the 
Heart of the Storm,’ Mr. Norris’ ‘Jack’s Father,’ 
Algernon Gissing’s ‘A Moorland Idyl,’ and the recent 
novels of Mr. Walter Besant, Mr. Bret Harte, Mr. Grant 
Allen, and Mr. Marion Crawford. But the most popular 
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books of the month are the new books by the new men— 
Q.’s ‘Noughts and Crosses,’ Rudyard Kipling’s ‘ A Life’s 
Handicap, and Oscar Wilde’s ‘Lord Arthur Savile’s 
Crime.’” 

For these books, therefore, I have put my name down. 

Sept. 20th.—I spent the morning with Mr. Marion Craw- 
ford’s ‘Khaled.’ The West and the East meet: an Oriental 
damsel gives us the latest theories of the London and 
New York drawing-rooms on the eternal and ubiquitous 
subject of Love. It is an excellent story in many ways: 
Mr. Crawford has caught the “atmospheric trick” of the 
East. He tells it with some of the fascination of my old 
friend, the good lady Schehezerade. 

But what a disappointment, then, to turn from this to his 
last book—‘ The Witch of Prague’! For here the narra- 
tive is buried under the tedious fanaticism of footnotes and 
interpolations, in which Mr. Crawford tries to convert us to 
a positive and scientific belief in the harmless improba- 
bilities and impossibilities of his romance. It is as if 
Bulwer Lytton or Edgar Allan Poe had committed the pro- 
fanity of writing their stories with the purpose of “ bringing 
us nearer to the unseen,” or as if Mrs. Shelley had tried to 
prove the existence of Frankenstein’s monster. Poor Mr. 
Crawford! He must have fallen under the influence of 
some lady-members of the Psychical Society! Let us 
hope he will not found a new religion. Seriously, this 
familiarity with the spiritual side of things in our novels is 
the latest proof of our profound materialism. 

It was an intense relief, after this, when I turned to the 
latest volume by that mysterious entity,“Q.” If you 
want stories, and not essays in the guise of stories, here 
they are. This is undoubtedly the best book that “Q.” 
has yet produced. They are good human tales, without a 
note of false sensationalism and without any straining after 
false humour. So many stories nowadays are full of scorn 
for the everyday life of humanity—that scorn which is “ the 
fume of little souls”—that it is refreshing to come across 
a writer in whom the springs of human sympathy rise 
clear and undefiled. Now that “Q.” has sloughed his 
Rider Haggard skin, and gone through his necessary period 
of Dickens-imitation, he may go far. He will be one of 
the best influences in the literature that is to be. 

I wish I could say the same of Oscar Wilde, over whose 
clever book of jeux d’esprit—' Lord Arthur Savile’s Crime 
and other stories’—I have been spending the evening. 
These stories are clever and harmless enough, but I have 
been thinking of Mr. Wilde’s work as a whole. Mr. Wilde 
is not a man to be scoffed at. He has heaps of ability, and 
will never be a negligeable quantity ; and that is probably 
all the praise that he himself wants from any one. But he has 
heard the devil’s whisper, and, so long as he can secure 
the good things of the earth, will burn incense at any 
shrine. I have been running lately through all the 
work that he has produced thus far, in order to get 
some general estimate of the man, and I feel surfeited 
with a Mephistophelean cleverness. I see in him the 
sophist de nos jours, who, like all the sophists, is intent on 
spreading war among the various aspirations of man— 
proving to him that he can strive after the beautiful without 
the good, and the good without the true. He is a past-master 
in the abuse of paradox. Unless he gains some ballast, 


his Muse may some day become “procuress to the Lords 
of Hell.” 

Sept. 30¢.—Another batch. Rudyard Kipling at last! 
Yes, one has to wait for him. And no wonder. “Sweet after 
showers” of Oscar Wilde’s squibs and innuendos is the 
frank, healthy naturalness of Rudyard Kipling. Here is 
our “‘young barbarian all at play”! And we have all 
grown to love the young savage ; we allow him a chartered 
liberty of phrase and episode ; we let him shake his sides 
with laughter and use strong language in a way that would 
have been considered crude and vulgar in a London-born 
writer. All Grub Street stands amaze. Perhaps, then, after 
all, London is not the only place where one can acquire 
a literary style of one’s own and rise to a solid income by 
writing! Iam inclined to agree with their profound con- 
clusion. Our great debt of gratitude to Rudyard Kipling 
arises from the fact that he has come to save us from 
the monotony of London literary work—the work that never 
escapes the atmosphere of these endless grey streets and their 
eternally leaden sky. And here, buried in these stories, I 
have spent several hours in the glowing sunshine of the East, 
girt round with the sense of romance that lives in that atmo- 
sphere and dies in this. 

It was a great contrast to turn to the flat expanses of 
Holland, where you find yourself submitted to some of 
those melancholy influences that seem common to all the 
northern countries of Europe. Mr. Maartens is a Dutch- 
man by birth, but writes in English, and in his new 
novel, ‘An Old Maid in Love,’ there are a good many 
English touches. But his real and unique power is the 
same as that of David Teniers—the painting of Dutch in- 
teriors. The somewhat shoddy love-story that runs through 
this book will be pardoned by those who read it for a know- 
ledge of Dutch life. As such it is of great value, though 
Dutch interiors are not always beautiful. 

Miss Wilkins’ stories have the common Teutonic touch. 
In these tales of New England life, there is the same note 
and interest in and sympathy with the every-day life 


. of humanity that is the dominant note in the best fiction 


of old England, and which recurs in our Dutch kinsmen 
over the water, and in the great Norwegian writer whose 
fame is spreading through the world. 

And now I must really read no more novels this month. 
I am sated with unreality, and must return to facts. My 
business has begun again; my family has returned; and 
Smith and Robinson have brought back theirs. I made 
Smith stare this morning by telling him that while he had 
been at Scarborough I had visited three Continents! He 
asked me how long I stayed in each? Poor Smith! he is a 
dull dog. He reads two novelists. The former he calls “a 
good sound reasoner”—a curious function for a novelist— 
while of the latter he says, “Jones, my boy, if you read 
I’d see you smile more often.” I dare say, but 
such a smile would be too dear at the price. 


THE YOUNG AUTHOR'S PAGE. 
WE propose under certain regulations to examine and 
give an opinion on manuscripts sent us by young 
and inexperienced authors. It is particularly requested 
that the following regulations be carefully read before any 
manuscript is sent :— 
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1. All manuscripts must be addressed 


The Editor of the Young Author's Page, 
“ The Bookman” Office, 
27, Paternoster Row, 
London. 


2. All manuscripts must bear distinctly on the first page 
the real name and address of the writers, and also 
initials or nom de plume by which they are to be 
designated in THE Bookman. 

3. Should writers desire their manuscript returned they 
must send stamped addressed envelopes or wrappers, 
with their names and addresses distinctly written. 
Where this rule is complied with we shall make every 
endeavour to return the manuscripts. Bur we 
UNDERTAKE NO RESPONSIBILITY WHATEVER FOR 
THE CUSTODY OR SAFE RETURN OF MANUSCRIPTS, 
AND WRITERS ARE EARNESTLY ADVISED TO KEEP 
COPIES. 

4. All manuscripts received on or before the first of the 
month will be noticed in the succeeding number, if 
possible. 

5. If the regulations are infringed in any degree—if, for 
example, any manuscript is addressed to the Editor 
of THE Bookman, or if the name and address are not 
written distinctly on the first page of the manuscript, 
or if stamps for return are sent without wrappers—the 
manuscripts will be immediately destroyed. 

6. Fuller opinions on any manuscript may be had on 
terms ascertainable on application to 


The Editor of the Young Author's Page, 
Bookman” Office, 
27, Paternoster Row, 
London. 
7. Type-written matter is much preferred, but this is not 
ESSENTIAL, 

To these regulations we add that we do not in any sense 
attempt to rival the excellent work done by the Society of 
Authors, who for a guinea undertake to give an opinion, 
necessarily much fuller than ours, on any manuscript, and 
addressed direct to the writer. For the most part we expect 
merely to classify manuscripts under headings, with an 
occasional note; the meaning of putting a manuscript in 
Class I. will be that it is worth while to send it to a maga- 
zine or publisher, but further advice we cannot give in the 
columns of THE Bookman. No doubt there will be occa- 
sion for plenty of talk on subjects of interest to the young 
author as time goes on. Meanwhile we present to them a 
letter written by a most popular lady writer of small books 
of fiction. The circumstances under which it was received 
were peculiar. A young firm of publishers just beginning 
business were asked by a lady not altogether unknown in 
literature to publish a story of hers which had been declined 
elsewhere. Both were anxious to do what was fair, but 
both were inexperienced, and they agreed to refer to the 
writer of the letter, who was a personal friend of the 
authoress. 


“I hardly know how I can give any advice to a publisher ; 
that is, looking on the other side of the shield. But as to 
royalties, I always think the ordinary rate isa fair one—that 
1s, One penny in the shilling on the selling price of a book. 
1 ask that; and I know other authors who take it. We must 
remember that while the writer receives his remuneration upon 
the very first hundred of his book, the publisher has often 
to sell thousands before he begins to recoup himself for the 
costs of production and advertising, and in many cases he 
will be at a loss, if the book happens to be unsuccessful. If 
1 were a publisher I would take no book on a royalty, ex- 
cept from authors so well known that it would be absolutely 


sure to command a sale large enough to cover expenses. I 
should say that publishing is a very difficult business, and I 
daresay you have heard the remark that there is something 
demoralising in dealing in books, wine, and horses. I do not 
see that there need be, except that all three are subject to 
many casualties, and it is necessary to make one success 
pay for many failures. Of course the successful author does 
not like paying for unsuccessful ones, but it is absolutely 
necessary, or we should have no publishers, and nothing 
could be more worrying to an author than to be obliged to 
arrange all the getting up of a book. It is quite bad enough 
to correct proofs. 

“If you will tell your friend frankly what sale your books 
have had, as far as you know, and he will tell you what his 
estimates as to advertising, workmanship, etc., are, you 
would both be better able to calculate the best way of shar- 
ing the profits, and I can assure you I am quite content that 
my publishers should get as much as 1 do by my books, 
only I do not like them to get more.” 


The spirit of the letter is worthy of all admiration, but it 
should be remembered (1) that in the matter of royalties 
well-known writers should not be put on a level with begin- 
ners, and (2) that the writer of the letter was in the habit of 
publishing books which sold at a low price and contained a 
great deal of matter. 


THE NEW BOOKS OF THE MONTH. 


THEOLOGY AND PHILOSOPHY. 


of the Sphinx, 12/- ....,...Sonnenschein 

Book of Psalms, metrically arranged, crown 8vo, 3/6 ........R. T.S. 
[Contains explanatory notes, calling attention to the different ren- 
derings, a preface to each psalm, and a general Introduction on the 
structure and authorship. 

Champness, T.—New Every Morning. 16mo, 1/6 Hodder & Stoughton 
[A remarkably cheap book.] 

Chandler, A.—Spirit of Man, crown 8vo, 
% An essay in Christian Philosophy ; ” its object being to suggest a 
ew of the philosophical implications, theoretical and practical, which 
Christianity contains. ] 

Corbett, F. St. J.—Sermon Outlines, crown 8vo, 3/6......Skeffington 

De la Saussaye, P.D.C.Manual of Science of Religion, 12/6 Longmans 

Dix, M.—Authority of the Church (Sermons), 2/6 ...... .. W. Gardner 

Douglas, R.—Darkest Britain’s Epiphany, crown 8vo, 5/-...... Nisbet 

Driver, S.R.—Intro. to Old Testament Literature,p.8vo, 12/-T.&T.Clark 
[A work of the first importance, whose moderation is in manner 
rather than in matter. } 


Farrar, C. F.—Gospel Nisbet 
Hewlett, S. S.— Wellspring of Immortality, post 4to, 5/- ...... Nisbet 
Howatt, J. R.—The Children’s Pulpit, crown 8vo, See 


Hunt,A.M.—Sermons forthe Christian Yr.,2vols,c.8vo,5/-e:.Skeffington 

Inheritance of the Saints. Collected by L. P., cr. 8vo, 7/6.. Longmans 

Jones, W. H.—On the Way Home, crown 8vo, 3/6........Skefhington 
[Sixty short sermons. } 

Knox Little, W. J.—The Christian Home, crown 8vo, 6/6.. Longmans 
(Contains the substance of lectures delivered in 1890 in London, 

Maclaren,A.—God of theAmen,andotherSermS/Alexander& Shepheard 
[Thirty-three of Dr. Maclaren’s fine sermons. Some of them are 
very brief, and have obviously been delivered on week-day evenings. ] 

Martineau, J,—Essays, Longmans 

Munger, ‘T. T.—On the Threshold, .12mo, 2/- ........ Ward and Lock 

Murray, J. C.—An Introduction to Ethics, 66.........++6 A. Gardner 

Newnham, W. O.—Alresford Essays for the Times, 8vo, 6/-.. Longmans 
[An old-fashioned, fanciful, illiterate book.] 

Owen, J. W.—Common Salvation of our Lord, 8vo, 5/-...,.. Petherick 

Phelps, A.—My Note Book. Studies in Theology, crown 8vo, 6/- Unwin 
[Thoughtful studies in theological and kindred subjects, with a good 
portrait. 

Simcox, W. H.—Cessation of Prophecy and other Sermons, c. 8vo, 6/- 

Holder and Stoughton 

[Village Sermons of marked refinement and ga 
Soden, J. I.—Six Sermons on the Apostles’ Creed, 12mo, 1/6 em 
Sterrett, J. M.—Studies in Hegel’s Philosophy, 8vo, 7/6 Sonnenscheia 


Stokes, G. T.—Acts of the Apostles, vol. i. (Ex. Bible), cr. 8vo, 7/6 


odder and Stoughton 
[A fresh and learned exposition from the view point of a professor 
of ecclesiastical history. alk 
Wheatley, L. A.—The Story ot the ‘ Imitatio Christi’..........Stock 
fas account of the controversy concerning the authorship of the 
k, a history of the “ Brothers of the Common Life,” to which 
body Thomas a Kempis belonged, and a great deal of useful biblio- 
graphical information. 
New EDITIONS. 
Ewing, J. F.—The Unsearchable Riches of Christ, 2nd edition, crown 
[Sermons delivered in Melbourne during the late Mr. Ewing’s ministry 
there, with a biographical sketch by Professor Henry Drummond.) _ 
Gospel Foundation Truths ss Simpkin 
Griffiths, W.—Divine Footprints in the Bible .....,....+++++++-Stock 
[A new edition of a book hardly worth reprinting]. 
Mill, J. S.—A System of Logic. People’s edition, 3/6 ....Longmans 
Taylor, W. M.—Parables of our Saviour, 8vo, 7/6 Hodder & Stoughton 
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FICTION. 


Adams, F.—John Webb’s End, crown 8vo, 
_ sensational story of wild hfe in the Australian bush.] 
Alexander, Mrs.—A Woman’s Heart, crown 8vo, 3 vols, 31/6 F. White 
Andrews,M.—TheQuest of Jack Hazlewood, cr.8vo, 1/6 W. W. Gardner 
Armstrong, F.—Changed Lots, crown 8vo, 5/- ....Griffith and Farran 
Ballantyne, R. M.—Buffalo Runners, crown 8vo, 5/- ..........Nisbet 
Ballantyne, R. M.—Born in the Purple, crown 8vo, 3/6 ........Nisbet 
Baring Gould, S.—Urith, a tale of Dartmoor, crown 8vo, 6/- ..Methuen 
Beale, A.—Charlie is My Darling, 2 vols, cr. 8vo, 21/- Hurst & Blackett 
ot, W.—Armorel of Lyonesse, crown 8vo, 3/6 Chatto and Windus 
Butler, M. M.—Cecil, the who Stood Between, 2/6 ......Nimmo 
Butts, E. L. de—Retrieving the Colours, crown 8vo, 16......R.T.S. 
Calwell, J. M.—Town and Country Mice, cr. 8vo, 1/6 Sutton & Drowle 
Carey, R.'N.—Our Bessie, crown BV0, Te 
ton, E.—Nobody’s Business, imp. 16mo, 6/- Griffith and Farran 
Cotes, V. C.—Two Girls on a Barge, 7 >..........Chatto and Windus 
An unpleasant and vulgar imitation of Mr. Jerome.]} 
Dalton, W.—Lost in Ceylon, crown 8vo, 3/6...... Griffith and Farran 
Davies, G. C.—Peter Penniless, Gamekeeper, crown 8vo, 3/6 .. Warne 
Davis, L.—New Broom, crown 8v0, Le Se 
Dawson, W. J.—The Redemption of Edward Strahan 
cr. 8vo, 3/6 Hodder and Stoughton 
[A clever social story. by a well-known Methodist preacher. } 
Digia, her Love and Troubles, 1/- ............F. W. Wilson, Glasgow 
(The tale of a Venetian water-carrier, whose course of true love with 
arco, the nicoletto, does not run smooth. The story is told in a 
lively fashion, and shows considerable acquaintance with Venetian 


life. 
Doudney, S.—Where Two Ways Meet, crown 8vo, 5/- .... Hutchinson 
Dougal L.—Be gars All, crown 6/- 
Fenn, G. M.—Mahme Nousie, 2 vols, 21/- ......++Hurst and Blackett 
Mahme Nousie is the native widow of a white planter in Hayti. Her 
ughter, on her return from Paris, where she has been educated, has 
perilous adventures, and a narrow escape from the Vondon, the snake 
Ford, J. ypnotic Tales, 4/- 
Gould, N.—The Double Event, crown 8vo, Routledge 
{An Australian sporting novel with a complicated plot, telling of 
the winning of the Melbourne Cup.) 
Green, E, E.—Fir Tree Farm, crown 5/- 
[A story of English country life, to illustrate the evils of fambling.] 
Green, E. E.—Let’s Toss for It, 2/- ..........Prim. Meth. Book Room 
Gor. E.—Dr. Sinclair’s Sister, 3 vols, crown 8vo, 18/- .... Remington 
{A dull story, full of moralising and impossible characters. ] 
Groves, J. P.—Tar Bucket and Pipe Clay, cr. 8vo, 2/- Grifith & Farran 
Groves, J. P.—With the Green Jackets, cr. 8vo, 5/- Griffith and Farran 
F.—The Silver Rifle, t2mo, 1/6 ........... 
Hawke, L.—Clement Barnold’s Invention,cr.8vo, 5/- Griffith and Farran 
Herman, H.— scarlet Fortune, 2/- 
Hertzka, T.—Freeland, crown 8vo, 6/- .......++++-Chatto and Windus 
{The description of an ideal community, written by an Austrian 
economist and journalist, who believes his scheme to uite prac- 
ticable. yThe scene is laid in Central Africa. Societies have been 
oe in Vienna to carry out the project, and land has actually been 
ught. 
Hobbes, O.—Some Emotions, crown 8vo, 2/- Unwin 
{New volume of the Pseudonym Library.] 
Hope, A. R.—Redskin and Paleface, 3/6 ....seseseceeeeeeeeess Hogg 
Hueffer,jF. H. M.—The Brown Owl, 2/6 ..... Unwin 
{A perfectly charming book for children, most daintily got up.] 
Malet, L.—Mrs. Lorimer, Macmi 
Marshall, E.—Those Three, crown 8v0, 5/- .csesseeceeesesesees Nisbet 
Marshall, E.—Born in the Purple, crown 8vo, 3/6 ...........+.+.Nisbet 
Marryatt, F.—A Little Marine, crown 8vo, 3/6............Hutchinson 
Maude, F. W.—A Merciful Divorce, crown 8vo, 2/6...... ... Trischler 
Meade, L. T.—Hepsy Gipsy, crown 8vo, 2/6 .....+.++++++++. Methuen 
Miller, J.—My Own to , crown 8vo, 
Molesworth, Mrs.—The Red Grange, crown 8vo, 6/- ........ Methuen 
Nesbit, E—Twice Four, royal 8vo, 3/6 ..........++.Griffith and Farran 
Norris, W. E.—Mrs. Weatworth’s | ea, 2vols, 8vo,21/- Ward & Downey 
Oliphant, Mrs.—Mrs. Arthur, crown 8vo, 2/- ......+++++++.Routledge 
Pain, B.—In a Canadian Canoe, crown 8vo, 2/6 ...+.0++.eee+0++Henry 
[The first work of a genuine but unequal humourist.] 
Peacock, E.—Narcissa Brendon, 2 vols, 12/-.......+. nae J. Hodges 
Price,E.C.—Gentle Ways and Loving Deeds,cr.8vo,2/6 P.M. Book Room 
Pryce, R.—Miss Maxwell’s Affections, 2vols, 21/-..Chatto and Windus 
ce, R.—Deck Chair Stories, 8vo, 3/6 .......+.- Ward and Downey 
Rhoades, W. C.—Our Fellows at St. Mark’s, crowa 8vo, 2/6 :.Nimmo 
Roe, E. P.—Knight of the Nineteenth Century, crown 8vo, 2/-..Scott 
Sargent, G. E.—John Tincroft,sBachelor, crown 8vo, 2/6 ....R.T. S. 
Sergeant, A.—Caspar Brooke’s Daughter, 3 vols, 36 Hurst & Blackett 
Shand, A. J.—Kilcarra, 3 vols, 25/6.......++0005 +eeeeee W. Blackwood 
Sherard, R. H.—By Right, not Law, crown 8vo, 2/- ....... .. Cassell 
Sinclair, D. S.—Strange "Adven.of some very old Friends,c.8vo,2/6 Big; 
Ten adventures, each founded on some nursery rhyme, ‘ Tom, the 
iper’s Son,’ ‘ Humpty 
Somerville,E.H.,and RossM.—Naboth’sVineyard,3'6 Griffith & Farran 
Stables, G.— Our Home in the Silver West, crown 8vo, 36 ..R. T. 5. 
A story for boys of struggle and adventure ia the early days of the 
entine Republic.] 
Tonelli, P.—Retribution, 8v0, 
V. D. W.—Envy, Hatred and Malice, crown 8vo, 2/- Digby and Long 
Walford, L. 8.—Mischief of Monica, 3 vols, cr. 8vo, 25/0 .. Lon 
Watson, H. B. M.—The Web of the Spider, crown 8vo, 6/- itetdlienen 
ws Australian sto by the author of ‘ Marahuna.’] 
atson L.—In the ays of Mozart, crown 8vo, A Ss. 
Wills, J.—Pit-Town Coronet, 2/6 Lrischler 
X. Y, Z.—The Vril Staff, crown 8vo, cove os Stott 


New EpITIOns. 


charmin riginally issued in 1891, it has been four times 
reprint 
Dickens, C.—Edwin Drood and Reprinted Pieces, c. 8v0, 5/- Chapman 
Foth i -—Aldyth, 6/-.. Bentley 


Frederic, H.—In the Valley. Popular edition, 3/6 ......+.E4einemann 


Gaskell, Mrs.—Mar y Barton (Minerva Ward and Lock 
Contains the best biography 7 publish y G. T. Seteged 
Goldsmith, O.—Vicar of Wakefield, 2/- .......0.eeeeeeesee0eM. Ward 
Hetherington, H. F. and Burton, H. D.—Paul Nugent, Materialist, 2/- 
Littlejohn, Tide, 6/- .......++e..5utton and Drowley 
Lytton, Lord.—LastDays of Pompeii. Ed.de /uxe,roy.8vo,10/6 Routledge 

alet, L.—The Wages of Sin. Stereotyped edition, 6/- Sonnenschein 
Needell, Mrs. J.H.— stephen Ellicott’s Daughter, 3 vols, 8vo, 31/6 Warne 


POETRY, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


Buchanan, R.—The Outcast, 8'-.....0++++++s0++++Chatto and Windus 
{A modernised version of the story of the Flying Dutchman, told as 
a rhyme for the time. 
Day,C.R.— Music and Musical Instruments of S. India, 4to, 73/6.. Black 
Ibsen, H.—Rosmersholm, the y from the Sea, cr. 8vo, 3/6....Scott 
This volume completes Mr. Archer’s edition of Ibsen’s plays in 
nglish. The translation, by the editor’s brother, is excellent.] 
Jones, H. A.—Saints and Sinners, 8vo, 3/6 ....csceceeseees i 
[Contains a long preface, in which the author says he was’ instru- 
mental in bringing Matthew Arnold to the modern theatre after many 
ears’ absence. 
iles, A,H.—Keats to Lytton, ‘ Poets of Century,’ 12mo, 4/- Hutchinson 
Miles, A. H.—Southey to Shelley, ‘ Poets of Century,’ 12mo, 4/- 
Hutchinson 
[Unequal and somewhat lacking in finish, but ranking with the best 
and cheapest publications of the day. 


Milton.—Ode on the Morning of Christ’s Nativity, 2/6 Cam. Univ. Press 


National Choir Part Songs (Introduction by J. S. Blackie), 5'- Houlston 

Pailpot, W.—A Scrip Salv. e, I2mo, 4/- net.. Macmillan 

Rhys, E.—The Great Cockney Tragedy, 4to, 2'- ...++sseeeee++UnWin 
[A story of a Jewish worker in a tailor’s cresting den, one of the 
** submerged tenth,” of his misery and suicide. It is dedicated to 
General Booth.] 

Riley, J. Whit comb.—Old Fashioned Roses, 5/-............Longmans 

A book of verses of humble life and country scenes, partly in the 
‘ Hoosier ” dialect, many of them of real force and beauty. 

Shakespeare—As You Like It. Notes by yn ge es I2mo, 1/9 i 
[The notes are accurate, and the analysis of characters veatnge: 

Stock, C. J.—Translations in 
[The translations are from most modern European some 
from little known poets, but are in quality. ] 

Tomlin, E. L.—Glean ings, crown vo, 
[A an of pone and lyrics, showing considerable lightness of 
touch an — 

Weber, F.— opular History of Music, 8vo, 10/6 Weber 

NEw EDITIONs. 
Amy.—A Minor Poet 
reprint of the 1884 edition, with the addition of a sonnet and a 
translation of Miss Levy’s first book. Contains a good but unflattering 


rtrait. | 
Edition. India Paper, cr. 8vo, 10/6net Macmillan 
S hakespeare—Mignon Edition, 6 vols, 18mo, in box, ~ . Routledge 
Spenser, E.—Poetical Works. Ed... P.Collier, Aldine ed.,vol. ii.,2/6 Bell 
Watson, W.—Wordsworth’sGrave&otherPoems,2nd ed.,3/6 T.F.Unwin 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVEL. 

Adams, W. H. D.—Some Historic Women, 3'6 .......+seses00- 

Bashkirtseff, Marie.—Letters, Trans. Mary J Serrano, Gro, 7/6 Casse 
ewe ey appendage to the famous ‘ Journal.’ Many of the 
etters are to distinguished French litterateurs, M. A. Dumas fils, 
M. Guy de Maupassant, M. Zola, etc.] 

Budge, F. A.—Thomas lwood, I2mo, 1/6 «Nisbet 

Burke, B.—Genea.& Heraldic His.of Colonial Gentry,vol i.,30'- Harrison 

Burnes, Sir O. T.—Clyde & Strathnairn, 2/6 Cambridge University Press 
An account of the military operations of the two generals better 

own as Sir Colin Campbell and Sir Hugh Rose, who were called 
out to assume military command during the revolt of 1857.] 

ictionary of Natio’ iography, xxviii., royal 8vo, 15/- 
mith, and Co. 
ar, M.—Ten Years of ew Canada, 8vo, 10/6....... -.»-.Unwin 
(The correspondence cf Thomas Ridout, who settled in Toronto in 
1797, forming a chronicle of the public events from 1805 to 1815, and 
of his own private adventures, including his captivity among the 

Elis J. H.S Bro, 216 Nisbet 

Je Jo O op ‘eon, crown VO, 2 lS 
Fitzgerald, P.—Life of James well of A k, 2 vols, 8vo, 24/- 
hatto and Windus 
{An enormous compilation in Mr. Fitzgerald’s well-known manner.] 

Hodder, Edwin.—Gedrge Fife Angas, 1a ...»Hodder and Stoughton 

{The story of the life and work of one of the fathers of South Australia. 

man remarkable for his philanthropy both in England and 
Australia, his commercial enterprise, and his 
and many other causes. 

Johnston, H.H.— ivingstone and Expl.of Cen. Africa,cr.8vo, 4/6 Philip 
Patenatig seca of Livingstone’s work by one who sawit at close 
quarters. Mr. Johnston was the first official representative of Eng- 
land in these regions.]} 

Lovett, R.—United States’ Pictures, royal 8vo, 8/-........++++R.T.S. 

Moltke, H. von—Franco-German War, 1870, 12 vols, 8vo......Osgood 

Monk, WwW. .—History of Burford, crown 8vo, 4/6 ..........5watman 

Morris, J. C—Summer in Kieff, crown 8vo, 100 _..Ward and Downey 
[A lively account of a lady’s journey through Russia, and a sojourn 
2 showing a great deal of keen observation of men and 
t s.] 

Muncker, F.—Rd. Wagner. Trans., Landman, 2/-, Williams and N 
{A pamphlet dealing with hp as a literary as well as a musical 
artist, and giving an account of the change he has brought about in 
operatic composition. } 

Murray,R.W.—SouthA frica fromArabDomination to British 

Rule, demy 8v0, Stanford 

Riviera, Illustrated Guide to the, 12mo, 2/6 ........+. Ward and Lock 

Roberts, G. C. D.—Canadian Guide Book, 12mo, 6+ ,.......Brentano 

Smith, R.—GreatGold Lands of South ss cr. 8vo, 2/6 “Ward & Lock 
(A useful book for visitors or settlers. The information has bsen 
gathered from travellers, settlers, gold and diamond seekers in the 
a the Boer and Zulu Wars. It is illustrated, and contains a 
mdp. 


energy in the anti-slavery 
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4 Bronté, C.—Shirley. New edition, 6d. 
Crawford,F.M.—A Cigarette Maker’s Romance, cr. 8vo, 36 Macmillan 
._[A satisfactory cheap edition of Mr. Crawford’s most exquisite and 
‘ 
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Sydney, W.C.—England and English in the xviiith.Cen.,2vols,8vo,24/- 
Ward and Downe 
Turbeiville, A. C.—Types of the Saintly Life 5toc 


NEw EDITIONS. 


[Handsome illustrated edition of this book, which has won its author 
such well-merited praise. The best and most readable account of the 
local history, custom, antiquities, and geology of Cleveland. } 

Black’s pace J : its Relics, etc., 4th edition, 2/6 .........4+. Black 

Muir, W.—The Caliphate ; its Rise, Decline, and Fall, 8vo, 10/6 R.T.S. 

New and somewhat abridged edition of the author’s annals of the 
ly Caliphate. Both learned and generally interesting. | 


LAW, PHILOLOGY, SCIENCE, ART, SCHOOL, AND 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 


Acland, T. D.—Chemistry of Farming, crown 8vo, 2/6........Simpkin 

‘America Pictorially Described, Imp. 16mo, 2/- ..P. Meth. Book Room 

Andrews, W.—Old Church Lore, vo, 6/-..............Andrews, Hull 
(Contains much curious information about old-world customs con- 
cerning ‘‘ ordeals,’’ marriage, Sunday observance, etc. ] 

Annals of Botany, vol. iv., 8V0, 45/- 

Baernreither, J —The English Assoc. of Working Men, 10/6 Sonnenschein 

Balzac, H. de—Le Curé de Tours. Ed., C. R. Carter, 2/- .... Percival 
weg f edited, with good notes, suitable for the higher classes in 
schoo 

Beaulieu, P. L.—The Modern State, crown 8vo, 2/6 ....Sonnenschein 

Brooke, A. E.—Fragments of Heracleon, 12mo, 4/-..Cam. Univ. Press 

Brooksmith, E.G.—Woolwich Math. Papers, 1880-90, 8vo,6/- Macmillan 

in Italy. Trans.,S. G. C. Middlemore, 10/6 

Captive(The)otT.MacciusPlautus. Notes 

acmillan 

Chambers, G.F.,F.R.A.S.—Astronomy for Gen.Readers, 4/-- Whitaker 
(Well printed and illustrated, with a catalogue at the end. ] 

Classical Texts from Papyri in the British Museum, 7/6........ Frowde 

Cornelius Nepos literally trans. by J. A, Prout, 12mo, 2/-...... Cornish 

Courmelles, ¥.—Hypnotism. Trans.,Laura Ensor,cr.8vo,3/6 Routledge 

A history of the science, giving an account of the experiments of 
raid, the father of hypnotism, and a description of the methods 
pursued at the Saltpetriere and at are 3. 

Domestic House Planner and SanitaryArchitect,8vo,5/- Ward and Lock 

Durham, W.—Food, BIO, 0000000000 Black 

Ely, R. T.—Introduction to Political Economy, cr. 8vo Sonnenschein 

Written from the point of view of the modern Economic School, and 

ealing with the question of wealth in connection with social pheno- 
mena, and social and moral development. Contains excellent sug- 
gestions for future and 

Gautier, T.—Jettatura. Ed., V. J. T. Spiers, 2/6 ............Percival 

Gibbes, H.—Practical Pathology, 12/6 +++ Pentland 

Hartridge, G.—The Opthalmoscope, crown 8vo, 4/-_.......+Churchill 

Heath, C,—Clinical Lectures on Surgical Subjects, 6/- ......Churchill 

Holidays with the Camera, 4t0, 2/- ...csccsccccccccccccccsecece Hazell 

Homer.—Odyssey ks ix. and x. Notes by Haydon, 2/6...... Clive 

Horace.—Satires, Notes, etc., by F. G. Plaistowe, crown 8vo, 4/6 Clive 

Humours of Cynicus, 4to, 25/- net; edition de luxe, 45/-........ Author 

Kingsbury, G. C.—Practice of Hypnotic Suggestions, cr.8vo, 6/-Wright 
[A vindication of hypnotism in the treatment of disease. ] 

Kneipp, S.—My Water Cure. Trans., A. de F., cr. 8vo, 5/- Blackwood 
[An account written by Father Kneipp, a parish priest of Bavaria, 
of how he cured If after years of hopeless ill-health, and 
atterwards of many others besides, by means of water applied 
externally and internally.] 

C.—Materia Photographica, crown 8vo, 5/- 
[A reliable book for photographers on the manufacture, properties, 
and uses of the substances employed in their art.] 

Lock, J. B.—Mechanics for Beginners, part i., 12mo, 3/6.... Macmillan 

Longridge, J. A.—Artillery of the Future, 5/- ..........seeeeees Spon 

Macpherson,H.A.—Intro.toStudy of British Birds,8vo,1/-Sonnenschein 

Martineau, G.—Village Class for Drawing, crown 8vo, 2/6 .. Longmans 

Maudsley, A.—Nature’s Weather Warnings, crown 8vo, 2/6..Simpkin 

M. Fabii Quintiliani Institutionis Oratoriz, 8vo, 12/6 ..........Frowde 

Morice, F. P.—Loculi; a junior Latin Reading Book, 2/- ....Percival 

Mortimer, M.—Practical Kindergarten, crown 8vo, 2/6 ...... Hughes 

Nanquet, A.—Collectivism.Trans.byM.Heaford,c.8vo,2/6 Sonnenschein 

Nisbet, H.—. ms in Art, crown 8vo, 2/6..... ..-Chatto and Windus 
(Contains the necessary rules for drawing and painting in water- 
colour and oil. It may be used as a substitute or a supplement to 
school teaching. The writer gained practical experience in teaching 
in the old School of Art, Edinburgh. 

Newsholme, A.—Domestic Economy, crown 8vo, 3/6....Sonnenschein 

Oliver, T.—Lead Poisoning, 

Ostwald, W.—Solutions. Trans.M.M.Pattison-Muir,8vo, 10/6 Longmans 

Pellissier, E.—Fr.and Eng. Passages for Unseen Translation, 2/- Percival 
hillips, J.—Engineering Chemistry, crown 8vo, 10/6.... Lockwood 

Pizzamiglio, L.—Distributing Co-operative Societies, 2/6 Sonnenschein 
[A history of the movement from the time of the Rochdale pioneers, 
marking its progress in —~ oe countries and the United States, 
treating practically of the difficulties of the system, and advocating 
its adoption as a step towards manufacturing co-operation. 

Roberts, J.—Handbook of ee and Measures, cr. 8vo, 4/6 Knight 

Robertson, John M.—Modern Humanists, crown 8vo, 2/6 Sonnenschein 

examination of the contributions to social progress made by 
Carlyle, Mill, Emerson, M. Arnold, Ruskin, and Spencer, with an 
Epilogue dealing with the practical remedies for social inequality. 
Rutherford, W. G.—Heron 2/- acmi n 
on, D.—Object Lessons, crown '8vo, Longmans 
Shaw, G. B.—The Quintessence of Ibsenism, crown 8vo, 2/6 W. Scott 
H.—Elements of Politics, 8vo, 14/- net .......... Macmillan 
[Will be reviewed at length. 
Sloan, Ke O’C.—Arithmetic Electricity, 4/6 .Spon 
Smith, P.—Glaucoma, 8vo, 
Steinthal, A. E.—Elementary Education Act, 1891, cr. 8vo, 2/6 Sweet 
Stonemason and Bricklayer, 8vo. 5/-......+++0.+.++++. Ward and Lock 
Story, W. W.—Excursions in Art and Letters, 12mo, 7/6 .. Blackwood 
{Some collected papers of the well-known sculptor. Contains a study 
of Marcus Aurelius, and shows the deepest insight and sympathy. ] 

_ Surenne, G.—Standard Dict.,Fr.& Eng.,5/-Oliver & Boyd 
Tacitus.—Annals, Book ii. Notes by M. F. Mason, 3/6 ........Clive 
Thompson Ss. P.—The Electro-Magnet, 15/- on 


Thucydides—Book ii. Ed., E.C. Marchant, 12mo, 3/6 ....Macmillan 
Thucydides.—Book vii. H. A. Holden, 2 vols, c.8vo, 5/- Cam. Univ. Press 
Waterdale.—Fresh Light on the DynamiteAction&Ponderosity,12mo, 
[This is a careful examination of the theory of gravitation, but the 
title is somewhat too ambitious. ] 
Webb, H. S. B.—German Military and Naval Reading Book,5/-Percivai 
Webb, S.—-The London Programme, crown 8vo, 2/6 .... Sonnenschein 
[A clear statement from the point of view of the moderate Socialist 
of the reforms necessary in London government and the development 
of the County Councils. An appeal for municipal patriotism.] 
Witt, C.—The Retreat of the Ten Thousand, translated 
Miss Younghusband, 8vo, 3/6 
[As excellent translation of Professor Witt’s version of Xenophon. 
ough not exclusively adapted for youthful readers, it is intended in 
~ first instance for them, and is well suited to popularise ancient 
story. 
xamples in Co-ordinate Geometry, crown 8vo, 2/6......Clive 
New EDbitIons. 


Everett, {2a of the C.G.S. System of Units, 4th ed.,5/-Macmillan 
Leland, . G.—Wood Carving, ed., 4to. . Whittaker 

[A practical handbook, intended to form one of a series of works on 

Practical Education,’ contains good illustrations and designs. ] 

Macleod, A.—First Text Book of Elocution, new ed. Murray, Aberdeen 

{Fourth edition of a work that has had considerable success in schools. ] 
Masson, G.—Compendious Dict. of the French Language, 3/6 Macmillan 
Mill, J. S.—Political Economy. People’s edition, 3/6 ......Longmans 
Osborn, S.—Ambulance Lectures, 2nd edition, 2/-,.......H. K. Lewis 
Proctor, R. A.—Other Suns than Ours,2nd edn., p. 8vo,6'- W. H. Allen 
Saunier, C.—Watchmaker’s Handbook, 3rd edition, 9/- ....Lockwood 
Walker, F. A.—Money, 8vo, 8/6 
Walker, F. A.—The Wages 8vo, 8/6 Macmillan 
Williamson, B.—The Integral Calculus, 6th edn., p. 8vo, 10/6 Longmans 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


Author of ‘ Wee Johnnie.’—Featherland, small 8vo, 2/-......Houlston 

Barlyn, A.—Vera in Poppy Land, 4to, 1/6 

Baynes, H.—Dante and his Ideal, post 8vo......++.++..+.Sonnenschein 

A review of Dante’s work from the point of view of the well-known 
critic, Witte.]} 

Cassell’s Storehouse of General Information, Voi. i, A—Beas,4to Cassell 
[An encyclopzedia within a small compass, containing articles or para- 

aphs on scientific, geographical, legal, literary, and many other topics. 
t is illustrated, and as it contains a map of Africa, must be con- 
sidered up to date. 

Cunningham, W.—The Path toward Knowledge, cr. 8vo, 4/6.. Methuen 
fe = of lay sermons on miscellaneous subjects, social and 
religious. 

Durley, T.—A Tangled Yarn, 2/6 ........ Wesleyan Conference Office 

English Catalogue of Books, Vol. IV., 1881-89, 8vo, 52/6 ........Low 

record of the chief books (upwards of 75,000) published between 
these years in the United Kingdom and the 


Irving: -—Select Works, 8vo. 3/6 

Le Gallienne, R.—Book Bills of Narcissus, 12mo, 4/6 ..Murray, Derby 

Lucas, M. F.—Granny’s Wonderful Chair, 5/-......Griffith and Farran 

Lynch, A.—Modern Authors: a Review, cr. 8vo, 5/- Ward & Downe 
a a comprehensive view of the writers of the day from Walt 

hitman to Mrs. Humphry Ward, but contains no criticism of much 
freshness or value. 

Machiavelli, N.—Il inci Ed., L. A. Burd, 14/- -Frowde 
{The editor has carefully summarised the results at which Machia- 
vellian studies have now arrived, and indicated the chief sources of 
information for those who wish to pursue their inquiries further. 
There is an excellent introduction by Lord Acton.] | 

Milman, H.—The Little Ladies, 3/6 .....-+++++.++.Griffith and Farran 

Molesworth, Mrs.—The Old Pincushion, 3/6 ......Griffith and Farran 

Simkins, R.—Our Armies, 6/- .....sseeeeeees a son Low and Co. 

Schopenhauer, A.—Art of Literature, crown 8vo, 2/6....Sonnenschein 

Small Beginnings, or the Way to Get On, 3/6 ....... sakueeouital Ho 

Soames,R.G.and Kenyon, E.C.—Harold’s New Creed, c.8vo, 2/6R.T.S. 

Sterne,L.— Works, with author’s life, writ.by himself,c.8vo,3/6Routledge 

Taylor, E. D.—Cup of Loving Service, Imp. 16mo, 3/6........Bagster 

Ville, G.—The Perplexed Farmer, cr. 8vo, 5/- ....+++++++++.Longmans 

Wagner, L,_—Names and their Meaning, FIO 

Wi i n, J. F.—Mutual Thrift, cr. 8vo, 2/6 oor 


New ED DITIONS. 


Study Windows, crown 8vo, 2/- Scott 


Lowell, J. R.— r 
den Essays, etc., 3 vols in case, 4/6 ......W. Scott 


Thoreau, H.— 


The Bookman. 


Cloth Cases for preserving the monthly numbers may 
be had of the Publishers, price 4s. each. 


PuBLISHING OFFICE: 27, PATERNOSTER ROW, LONDON. 


SCALE OF CHARCES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS. 


One Inch in Column - 20 8 0| Halfa Page (One Column) £4 4 0 
Quarter Page - - - 220|WholePage- - - - 800 


SPECIAL POSITIONS BY AGREEMENT. 


ADVERTISEMENTS must be sent by the 15th of the month to— 
J. F. 8PRIGGS, Advertisement Office, 23, Old Bailey, London, E.C- 


Printep By HAZELL, WATSON, & VINEY, Lp., 5 & 6, Kinsy Street, Hatton Garven, E.C.—October, 1891. 


a 4 
a endices, giving I ransactions of learned societies from . I 
: | 1849,'and (2) all series of books issued by publishing houses.] 
Gowen, H. H.—Temperantia, crown 8vo, 
of Hay, M. C.—Among the Ruins, 2/-........++++++++Griffith and Farran 
| ‘ T.—This and My Pipe, 
I 
| 
| 
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SCOTTISH PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 


EDINBURGH: No. 6, St. Andrew Square. LONDON: 17, King William St., E.C. 


In this SOCIETY are combined the advantages of Mutual Assurance with Moderate Premiums. 


Tue Premiums are so moderate that an Assurance of £1,200 or £1,250 may generally be secured from the 


first for the yearly payment which usually would be charged (with profits) for £1,000 only—equivalent to an 
immediate Bonus of 20 to 25 per cent. 


The Wuote Prorits go to the Policyholders, on a system at once safe and equitable—no share being 
given to those by whose early death there is a Joss. Large additions have thus been, and will be, made to the 
policies of those who participate, notwithstanding the lowness of the premiums. 

The SurRptus at last Investigation was £1,051,035, which, after reserving one-third, was divided among oy 


entitled to participate. First additions (with few exceptions) ranged from 18 to 34 per cent., according to age and 
Policies were increased in all 50 to 80 per cent. 


New Assurances completed in 1890 were 21,032,008. 
Being for the 17th year in succession above a Million. 
Premiums in year, £600,820. Total Income, £907,648. 
Total Claims in year (including Bonus Additions*) were £431,466. 
* These averaged about 49 per cent. on Assurances which participated. 
THE FUNDS (increased by £363,150) amounted to 27,356,619. 


The Expenses were under 10 per cent, of Premium Income. 


Examples of Premiums for £100 at Death—with Profits. 


Age next Birthday 25 ' 35 40 45 50 | 55 
During Life ......... Zi 0 | £2 1 6 | £2 6 10| £2 4 9 | £3 5 9 | 7 | 45 1 
21 Payments......... 2 12 6 33 7 2°37 «6G 412 1 


The usual non-participating rates differ little from these Premiums. } 
* A person of 30 may secure £1,000 at death, by a yearly payment, during life, of £20 15s. This premium would generally elsewhere 
secure £800 only, instead of £1,000. Or, he may secure £1,000 by 21 yearly payments of £27 13s. 4d.—being thus free of payment 
afler age 50. 


+t At age 40, the Premium ceasing at age 60, is, for £1,000, £33 148, 2d.—about the same as most Offices require during the whole 
term of life, Before the Premiums have ceased the Policy will have shared in at least one division of profits. 


To Professional Men and others, whose income is dependent on continuance of health, 
this limited payment system is specially recommended. 


Pouictes, as a rule, are Wortv-wine after five years, provided the Assured has attained the age of 30. 
Report, with full Statement of Principles and Tables of Rates, may be had. 


J. MUIR LEITCH, London Secretary. JAMES GRAHAM WATSON, Manager. 


REDSKIN AND COWBOY: A Tale of the Western | 4 LAST HARVEST. LYRICS and SONNETS. 


Plains. By G. A. Henty, Author of “The Lion of St. Mark,” B B. Marston. 

“Captain Bayley’s Heir,” “Maori and Settler,” “One of the 

28th,” etc. With Twelve Page Illustrations by Alfred Pearse. feap. 4to, at 12s. net, and soe Contes, post 8vo, at a a 

Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 6s. the First Engli Edition). The 5s. 
THE DASH FOR KHARTOUM : A Tale of the Nile Edition is reserved. 


Expedition. By G. A. Henty, Author of “By England’s Aid,” 
“With Lee in Virginia,” “The Young Carthaginian,” “Held Fast | FROM THE ASOLAN HILLS: A Poem. By Eucene 
for England,” etc. With Ten Page Illustrations by John BENsON. Choicely printed at the Chiswick Press, on hand-made 
Schonberg and J. Nash, and Four Plans. Crown 8vo, cloth paper. Limited to 300 Copies, imperial 16mo, §s. net. 
elegant, olivine edges, 6s. 


THE PILOTS OF POMONA: AStory of the Orkney | LETTERS TO LIVING ARTISTS. Feap. 8vo, ss. 


Islands. By Rosert Leicuton, With Eight Page Illustrations This book, which is likely to have considerable vogue among the 
by P ere’ Leighton, and a Map. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, lovers of that piquant personal criticism at present the fashion, is written 
olivine edges, 5s. 


bya artistic for the present 
HELD FAST FOR ENGLAND: A Tale of the Siege is to e t a secret. The artists ressed in e—Sir Frederick 
of Gibraltar. By G. A: Henry, Author of “By Sheer Pluck,” Mesers. Burne-Jones, Alma Tadema, G. 
“ For Name and Fame,” “In the Reign of Terror,” “Chapter of M. Whistler. The 
Adventures,” etc. With Eight Page Illustrations by Gordon clock.” 


Browne. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, olivine edges, 5s. it is a very clever parody on the style of the “Ten o 
THREE BRIGHT GIRLS: A Story of Chance and SECOND EDITION. 
Mischance. By Annie E, Armstrone, Author of “ Madge’s Mis- GEORGE MEREDITH: Some Characteristics. 
take,” etc. With Six Page Illustrations by W. Parkinson. * . 
by GALLIENNE. With Bibliography by John Lane. 


SILAS VERNEY: A Tale of the Time ot Charles II. | | Mr, Le Gallieane has with almost microscopic insight analysed the style 
Evcar Pickerinc. With Six Page Illustrations ans Hevald. 


BROWNSMITEH'S BOY ina CORN AND POPPIES. By Cosmo Monxnouse. 
* G. Manvitte Fenn, Author of “Devon Boys,” “ Dick o’ the Feap. 8 : 
Fens,” “‘ Nat the Naturalist,” etc. New ant Chesthe Edition, went bee net. Only 3§0 copies, printed by the Clarks. 


Very few remain. 
with Six Page Illustrations. Crown 8vo, cloth elegant, 3s. 6d. - 


ROBERT BROWNING: Essays and Thoughts, 
*,* BLACKIE & SON’S New Catalogue of Books suitable for Presenta- By J. T. Nerriesuir. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


tion, 8chool Prizes, Rewards, etc., will be sent post free on application. “A book which no good Browningite should be without.”—Scots Observer. - 


Lonvon: BLACKIE & SON, Limtep, 49 AND 50, Oxp Baley. * Lonpon: ELKIN MATHEWS, Vico Street, W. 


- 

| 
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MR. MURRAY’S 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1891.—The Incarnation of the Son of God. 
B gen _ of Pusey House, Oxford, Editor of ‘‘ Lux 
undi. » 78. 6d. 


MY CANADIAN JOURNAL, 1872-1878. Extracts from Home Letters 
written while Lord Dufferin was Governor-General. By the Marchioness 
of Dufferin. Portraits, Map, and Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


JASMIN: Barber, Poet, Philanthropist. By Samuel Smiles, LL.D., 
Author of ‘‘The Lives of the Engineers,” etc. Post 8vo. 


WINTER JOURNEYS IN PERSIA AND KURDISTAN; with a Summer 
in the Upper Karun Region, and a Visit to the Rayah Nestorians. By 
Mrs. Bishop (Isabella Bird), Maps and Illustrations, Two vols., crown 8vo. 


| A DICTIONARY OF HYMNOLOGY: The Origin and History of the 


Christian Hymns of all ioe and Nations, with special reference to those 
contained in the Hymn ks of English-speaking Countries. By Rev. 
John Julian, M.A. 1,600 pages. Medium 8vo. 


ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A New Novel. By Mrs. Woods, Author 


of ‘A Village Tragedy,” etc. Three vols., crown 8vo. 


JAPANESE LETTERS. Eastern Impressions of Western Men and 
Manners, as contained in the Correspondence of Tokiwara and Yashiri. 
Edited by Commander Hastings Berkeley, R.N. Post 8vo. 


BEGUN IN JEST. A New Novel. By Mrs. Newman, Author of “ Her 
Will and Her Way,” etc. Three vols., crown 8vo. 


THE COMBAT WITH SUFFERING. By Major E. Gambier Parry 


Fcap. 8vo. 


TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT ANDES OF THE EQUATOR. By 
Edward Whymper, F.R.G.S. With 4 Maps and 140 Original Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 21s, net. Uniform with “ Scrambles amongst the Alps.” 


SUPPLEMENTARY APPENDIX TO TRAVELS AMONGST THE GREAT 


DES OF THE EQUATOR. Illustrated with Figures of New Genera 
and Species. With Preface. By Edward Whymper. With 60 Illustrations. 
Medium 8vo, 15s. net. 


HOW TO USE THE ANEROID BAROMETER. By Edward Whymper. 
With Tables. Medium 8vo, 2s. 6d. net. 

LUX MUNDI. A Cheaper Edition. A Series of Studies in the Re- 
ligion of the Incarnation. By Various Writers. Edited by Rev. Charles 
Gore, M.A. Fifteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 

EGYPT UNDER THE PHARAOHS. A History derived entirely from 
the Monuments. By Heinrich Brugsch-Bey. A New Edition. Condensed 
and Thoroughly Revised by M. Brodrick. With Maps. 8vo. 


STUDIES IN THE ART OF RAT-CATCHING. A Manual for Schools. 
By H. C. Barkley, Author of ‘‘ My Boyhood,” etc. Post 8vo. 

PRIMITIVE CULTURE. Researches into the Development of Mytho- 
logy, xe A Religion, Language, Art and Science. By Edward B. 
Tylor, F.R.C., Keeper of the Museum, Oxford. Third Edition, Revised. 
Two vols., 8vo. 

THE INDIAN EMPIRE. A Handbook for Travellers in India. InOne 
Volume. With Maps and Plans. Post 8vo. 

THE JAPANESE EMPIRE. A Handbook for Travellers in Japan. 
Third Edition (1891). Revised and for the most part Rewritten. By B. 
H. Chamberlain and W. B. Mason. With 15 Maps, Post 8vo. in ms. 

eady. 

LIFE OF ALEXANDER N. SOMERVILLE, D.D. In Scotland, India, 
America, Australia, Europe, etc., 1813-1889. By George Smith, LL.D. 
Popular Edition. Portrait. Post 8vo, 6s. (Ready. 

OLD ENGLISH PLATE: Eoclesiastical, Decorative, and Domestic. By 
Wilfrid J. Cripps, C.B. Fourth Revised Edition. Ulustrations. Medium 
8vo, 218. (Ready. 

DR. WM. SMITH’S YOUNG BEGINNER’S LATIN COURSE—Part III. 
Easy Exercises on the Latin Syntax, with the Principal Rules of Syntax, 


Questions, Vocabularies, and an English-Latin Dictionary to the Exercises. 
16mo, 128. dy 


R 
This Work is the Third and Last of a Short Series intended for ene! Use of 
Young Beginners in Latin. 


UNIVERSITY EXTENSION MANUALS. 


TEXT-BOOKS for Study and Reference, in connection with the authori 
Courses of University tension Lectures, Edited 
of St. rews. 


THE FIRST INSTALMENT IS PUBLISHED THIS DAY—VIZ.: 
THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE BEAUTIFUL. By Professor Knight, 
University of St. Andrews. Post 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


THE FINE ARTS. By Professor G. Baldwin B — 


ENGLISH COLONIZATION AND EMPIRE. B 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Maps and 


THE USE AND ABUSE OF MONEY. By Dr. W. Cunningham, Fellow, 


ot Trin. Coll., Cambri Professo’ 
London. Post 8vo, 38 mes r of Economic Science, King's Coll., 


IN THE PRESS AND NEARLY READY. 


THE REALM OF NATURE. A Manual of Physi hy. B 
Robert Mill, University of Edinburgh. With 


FRENCH LITERATU By H. G. K 
Fellow of the of Calcutta. 


THE ELEMENTS OF ETHICS. By John H. Muirh i 
Oxford, Lecturer on Moral 


THE STUDY = ANIMAL LIFE. By J. Arthur Thomson, University 


Other volumes will be published at short intervals. 
FOR PROSPECTUS APPLY TO THE PUBLISHHR, 
JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET, 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS’ 
New and Standard Works. 


New Work by “A 8on of the Marshes,” 


ON SURREY HILLS. By ‘A Son of the Marshes” Author of 
. — of a Fishing Village,” ‘‘ Woodland, Moor, and Stream.” Crown 
vo, 6s. 


“A volume by that delightful writer ‘A Son of the Marshes,’ will te heartily 
received by naturalists and lovers of animal life. Even Richard Jeffreys him- 
self could not surpass the faithful minutenes* with which the writer notes the 
habits and haunts of bird, beast, aad fish.”—7imes. 


NEW EDITION, ENLARGED, 
ON SOME OF 


SHAKESPEARE’S FEMALE CHARACTERS. By Helena 
Faucit, Lady Martin. Dedicated by permission to Her Most Gracious 


Majesty the Queen. With Portrait by Lane. 8vo, 7s. 6d. , 
NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION, REVISED. 
HINDU-KOH: Wanderings and Wild Sport on and beyond the 


Himalayas. By Major-General Donald Macintyre, V.C., late Prince of 
Wales’ Own (Mer «vo ; F.R.G.S. Dedicated to 'H.R.H. the Prince of 
Wales. Post 8vo, with numerous Illustrations, 7s. 6d. . 
‘* We have read many books on Himalayan, Cashmerean, and Thibetan sport, 
but none more pleasant, more modest, more amusing, or more instructive,.”— 
Saturday Review. 


THE WORISHOFEN WATER-CURE. 
ONLY AUTHORISED ENGLISH TRANSLATION, 
MY WATER-CURE. As Tested through more than Thirty Years, 
and Described for the Healing of Diseases and the Preservation of Health. 
By Sebastian Kneipp, Parish Priest of Worishofen (Bavaria). With a 


Portrait and other Illustrations. Translated from the Thirtieth German 
Edition by A. de F. Crown 8vo, 58. 


“ Undoubtedly a quaint book. There is ae restorative in its very 
unconventional simplicity and earnestness.’—Saturday Review. 


“A really wonderful account of the achievements of water.”—Observer. 
SEVENTH EDITION. 


MEMOIR OF THE LIFE OF LAURENCE OLIPHANT, 
AND OF ALICE OLIPHANT HIS WIFE. by Margaret Oliphant W. 
Oliphant, Author of *‘ Life of Edward Irving,” “ Life of Principal Tulloch,” 
etc. Two vols., post 8vo, with Portraits, 218. 


“ This is ‘he book of the season.”—Daitly Chronicle. 


POPULAR EDITION. IN ONE VOLUME, 

LIFE, LETTERS, AND DIARIES OF 
SIR STAFFORD NORTHCOTE, First Earl of Iddesleigh: 
By Andrew Lang. With a Portrait and View of Pynes. Post 8vo, 78. 6d° 


“A biography that must be studied by every historian of the nineteenth 
— and one that will be read wherever the English language is spoken.” 
—Graphic. 


MISS F. GORDON CUMMING’S TRAVELS, 


CHEAP EDITIONS. ILLUSTRATED. 
Wanderings in China. tos. 
At Home in Fiji. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
A Lady’s Cruise in a French Man-of-War. 8vo, 


128. 6d. 


Granite Crags. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 
Fire Fountains. With Map and Illustrations. Two vols, 


8v0., 258. 


THE BOOK-HUNTER. By John Hill Burton, Author of ** The 
History of Scotland.” New Edition. With Portrait. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

THE SCOT ABROAD. By the same Author. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

GEORGE ELIOT’S NOVELS. Cap Edition. With Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. ADAM BEDE, 3s. 6d.—THE MILL ON THE 

FLOSS, 3s. 6d.—FELIX HOLT, 3% 6d.—SCENES OF CLERICAL LIFE, 


38.—SILAS MARNER, 2s. 6d.—ROMOLA, 3s.6d-—DANIEL DERONDA, 
78. 6d.-MIDDLEMARCH, 7s. 6d. 


George Eliot's Life. 7s. 6d. 


George Eliot’s Life and Works. Cabinet Edition. 
Printed from a new and legible type. Complete in 24 Volumes. 
Price £6. Each Volume, price 5s., may be had separately. 


THE INVASION OF THE CRIMEA. Its Origin and an 
Account of its Progress down to the Death of Lord Raglan. By the late 

. W. Kinglake. Cabinet Edition. Illustrated with Stage and Plans. 
Nine Vols. Crown 8vo, 6s. each. 


EOTHEN. By the same Author. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


IN COURSE OF PUBLICATION. 


PHILOSOPHICAL CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by Professor Knight, St. Andrews. In crown 8vod 
Volumes, with Portraits, price 38. 6d. {15 Volumes Now Ready. 


FOREIGN CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by Mrs. Oliphant. In crown 8vo Volumes, 2s. 6d. 
. {18 Volumes Now Ready. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS FOR ENGLISH READERS. 
Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas Collins, M.A. Complete in 28 Vols., crown 
8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. each. Also to be had in 14 Vols., bound with calf 
or vellum back, £3 10s. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD & SONS, EpInBuRGH AND LONDON. 


MESSRS. 
ig 
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SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO. 


THE PRINCESS TARAKANOVA: A Dark 
Chapter of Ru:sian History. Translated from the Russian of 
DANILEVSKI. With Engraved Plates. 8vo, cloth extra, 10s, 6d. 


‘* Surpasses in psychological insight any English novel published since the 

death of George Eliot.”"—Canon MacColl in the Contemporary Keview. 

THE WAGES OF SIN. By Lucas Malet. A New Edition 
of this the most successful Novel of the year. In 1 vol., 6s, 


This Day. 
A NEW NOVEL BY A NEW NOVELIST. ae 
A KING’S DAUGHTER. ByG.Cardella. 3 vols. [Shortly. 


DR. and MRS. GOLD. By Edith A. Barnett. 6s. [Ready 
By Mr. J. M. BARRIE.—Uviform with his 63. books. 
BETTER DEAD. By J. M. Barrie, Author of “ A Window in 

Thrums,” etc. Dark-blue buckram, gilt top, 25. 6d. 
“ Delightfuily humorous and clever.”—Review of Reviews. 


A SECOND EDITION is now ready of the 

DICTIONARY OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITIES, 
Mythology, Religion, Literature, and Art. re a from the 
ork of Professor Seyffert, by Prof. H. Nettleship (Oxon) 
and Dr. J. E. Sandys (Cantab.). Over 450 Illustrations, 4to, double 
columns, 21s.; Presentation Edition (for School Prizes), etc., 22s. 6d. 
The Times says :—‘‘ At once more concise and more comprehensive than the 
well-known ‘ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Antiquities’ which has so ong 

held the field in this country, and is now reapp:aring in a new and enlarge 
edition. For that very reason it will be more adapted to the requirements of 
certain classes of students, while its scholarly execution ard its copious illustra- 
tions render it, within its limits, a formidable rival to Dr. W. Smith’s volumes.” 
The Classical Review says :—** lt is hardly necessary to add anything to the 
chorus of general poet | with which this book hts been widely received. 
- « . Professor Neitleship’s notes on Latin literature, and the important 
articles of Dr. Sandys are alone enough to give an indepeodent value to it.”— 

rrof. A. S. Witkins, 


THE ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. Each 3s. Gd. 


1. MONUMENTAL BRASSES. By Rev. Herbert 
W. Macklin, B.A., late Hon. Sec. Cambridge University Associa- 
tion of Brass Collectors. Fully Illustrated. [Second Edition. 


2. SYMBOLISM IN CHRISTIAN ART. By Prof. F. 
E. Hulme, F.S.A., of King’s College, London. Fully Illustrated. 


THE DILETTANTE LIBRARY. 
Elegant fcap. 8vo volumes, each, with Portrait, 2s. 6d. 
1. DANTE AND HIS IDEAL. Herbert Baynes, M.R.A.S, 


2. BROWNING’S MESSAGE TO HIS TIME, E. 
Berdoe. 


RIDDLES OF THE SPHINX: A Study in the Philosophy 
of Evolution. By a Troglodyte. 8vo, 12s. 
rende’ing of monad s™ is ad cide¢ly interesting effort of philosophical 
ee. The theors ofimmortality is particularly well worked out.”—Mind 
“If ourautbor succeeds in stimulating Goa upon the subjects of which 
he treats—and bis popu ar, readable style will help him there—h: will have 
perfo: med a service that needs no apology.”—Anti-/acobin. 


STUDIES IN HEGEL’S PHILOSOPHY OF 
RELIGION. By Prof. J. Macbride Sterrett. 7s. 6d. 
** Grves an excellent general view of the Hegelian position. For the student 
who wishes to know about Hegel there is really no better book than this.”— 
Saturday Review. 


HISTORY OF TITHES. By Rev. H. W. Clarke, B.A. 6s. 
LEGAL HANDBOOK SERIES. Each 3s. 6d. 
LEGAL HANDBOOK FOR EXECUTORS AND 

ADMINISTRATORS. With ail necessary Forms, etc. 
By Almaric Rumsey, Barrister-at-Law. [ Ready. 
THE HALF-GUINEA INTERNATIONAL LIBRARY. 
1. CONTEMPORARY SOCIALISM. By John Rae, 
M.A. Second Edition, Rewritten and Enlarged. 529 pp., 8vo., 
ee aa eration to s1y that this is one of the best works on socialism 
in the English language.”- Glasgow Herald. 
2. CAPITAL. By Karl Marx. Edited by F. Engels. 
3. SIX CENTURIES OF WORK AND WACES. 
By Prof. Thorold Rogers. 
4. ENGLISH ASSOCIATIONS OF WORKING 
MEN. By Dr. J. M. Baernreither. 
5. CIVILIZATION OF THE RENAISSANCE, 
By J. Burckhardc. 


6. TEUTONIC MYTHOLOGY. By Victor Rydberg. 


CULTIVATED PLANTS AND DOMESTIC 
ANIMALS in thier MIGRATION from ASIA 
to EUROPE. By Victor Hehn. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. Each 2s. 6d. 

** It would be fitting tu close our remarks on this lutie work with a word of 
commendation of the publishers of so many useful volumes. We have now 
yeceived ani read a good number, and can speak in the highest terms of them. 
They are writtea by men of considerable knowledge; they are concise; they 
give a fair estimate ; sre well up to date; and are published at a price within 
the resources of the public.”—Weslminster Review, July, 1891. 


39. THE LONDON PROGRAMME. Sidney Webb. 

40. THE MODERN STATE. P. Leroy Beaulieu. 

41. THE CONDITION OF LABOUR. By Henry 
G 


eorge. 


Full Lists of the Series on application. 


‘HISTORY of THE BUCCANEERS of AMERICA. 
By Captain James Burney, F.R.S. 402 pp. and 2 Maps, 8vo, 
4s. 6d. net. (Standard Authors Series, 


SWAN SONNENSCHEIN & CO., Paternoster Square, E.C. 


RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIST OF 


Rew & Forthcoming Works. 


Mrs, FRANK GRIMWOOD'S NARRATIVE. 
My Three Years in Manipur, and Escape from 


the Recent Mutiny. By Sr. CLain Grimwoop. In 
one volume, demy 8vo, with Illustrations and Portraits. 15s. 


By W. P. FRITH, RA. 
John Leech: His Life and Work. By Wituiam 


PoWELL FRitTH, R.A. In two volumes, demy 8vo, with 
Portrait and Illustrations. 26s, 


By THE Hon. Mrs, RICHARD MONCK. 


My Canadian Leaves. An Account of a Visit to 
Canada. By Frances E. O. Monck, In one volume, demy 
8vo. 15s. 

By M. LAVISSE. 


The Youth of Frederick the Great. From 
the French of Ernest Lavisse, by STEPHEN Louis SIMEON. 
In one volume, demy 8vo. 16s. 


NEW VOLUME OF ROAD TRAVEL. 


Across England in a Dog-Cart: From London 
to St. Davids and Back. By James Jonn Hussey, Author 
of “ A Tour in a Phaeton,” etc. With Twenty Illustrations 
from sketches by the Author, and Plan of the Route. In 
one volume, demy 8vo. 16s. 


By THE Rev. C. H. COPE. 
Charles West Cope, R.A.: A Life Record. 
By his Son, the Rev. CHARLES Henry Cope, M.A. With 


Portrait and Fac-simile Reproductions. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. 16s, 


Epirep By Major FISHER. 
Forty-Five Years’ Recoliections of Sport. 


By James Henry CoRBALLIS, edited by ARTHUR T. FiSHER, 
late 21st Hussars. With Frontispiece. In one volume, 
demy 8vo. 16s 


By Mrs, J. H. RIDDELL. 


A Mad Tour; or, Rambles on Foot through the Black 
Forest. By CHARLOTTE E. L. RIDDELL, Author of “ George 
Geith of Fen Court.” In one volume, large crown 8vo. 10s. 6d. 


By Captain GOFF. 


Records of the Ninety-First Ar 
Highlanders. Atranged by GeraLp LionEL Gorr, 
First Battalion Argyll and Sutherland Highlanders. With 
numerous Illustrations, 4nd a Roll of Officers. In one 
volume, demy 8vo. 30s. 


By Mr. GREENHOUGH SMITH. 
The Romance of History. By Herzerr Green- 


HOUGH SMITH. In one volume, demy 8vo, with a Portrait. 
15s. 


sylishire 


By Dr. WALTERS. 


Palms and Pearls; or, Scenes in Ceylon. Including 
a Visit to the Ancient Royal City of Anuradhapoora, and 
the Ascent of Adam’s Peak. By ALAN WALTERS, M.A, In 
one volume, demy 8vo. 12s. 6d. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “BERTRAM.” 


Melmoth, the Wanderer. By Cuartes Rosert 
MaTuRIN. Reprinted from the original text, with a Memoir 
of the Author. In three volumes, post 8vo. 24s. 

By Mr. SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


My Life. By Tuomas Sipney Cooper. A New and 
_— Edition, in one volume, crown 8vo, with Portrait. 


Lonpon: 
RICHARD BENTLEY & SON, NEW BURLINGTON ST. 


Publishers in Ordinary to Mer Majesty the Queen, 
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MR. J. M. BARRIE’S WORKS. 


“ Racy, humorous, delightful.” 


SIXTH EDITION. 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


Auld Licht Idylls. 


Spcctator.—“ At once the most successful, the most truly literary, and the 
most realistic attempt that has been made for years—if not for generations— 
to reproduce humble Scotch life.” 


Truth.—“ It is sometime since I read anything so racy, humorous, and 
altogether delightful. 


“This remarkable little book.” 


SEVENTH EDITION. 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


A Window in Thrums. 


Mrs. Oliphant in “Blackwood’s Magazine” says:—‘ This remarkable 
little book. We follow the homely record with an interest which the most 
sensational drama could not surpass. No book could be more deeply instinct 
with the poetry of real feeling, in which no fiction is, though it requires 
something which can only be called genius to reveal it tothe world.” 


“A very delightful book.” 


SECOND EDITION. 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


My Lady Nicotine. 


er.—‘‘ A very delightful book. . . . Mr, Barrie is a charming and 
brilliant essayist; his fun is noordinary fun; his habit of noticing small 
points of character is bewitching.” 


“The best one-volume novel of the year.” 


THIRD EDITION, 
Buckram, gilt top, crown 8vo, price 6s. 


When a Man’s Single: 


A TALE OF LITERARY LIFE. 


Saterday Review.—“ Mr. Barrie is a man with a style. From one end to 
the other the scory is bright, cheerful, amusing—barring the idyllic prologue, 
which is pathetic as well as humorous, 

Daily News.—“ The best one-volume novel of the year.” 


London: HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row. 


“A POWERFUL STORY.”_TIMES. 
Now Ready. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


THE REDEMPTION 
OF EDWARD STRAHAN. 


A Social Story. 
By W. J. DAWSON. 


“A powerful and serious story by a thoughtful writer.... Asa 
psychological study of various types, the novel is both ingenious and 
Interesting, and it deals with difficult social questions from a thoroughly 
rational point of view.” —Zimes. 


“‘ There are many good, strong, helpful things in this volume, and we 
can conceive no better book to put into the hands of any young person 
sed of moral and intellectual possibilities—and who is there with- 

out these possibilities ?’’—Daily Chronicie. 


“It has several points of undoubted excellence. In the first place, it 
bears the impress of thorough sincerity; in the next, it is written in a 
style as clear and vigorous as it is polished and correct. No work in 
which these qualities are united can prove unprofitable reading.”— 
Glasgow Herald. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 
Second Edition. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


The Makers of Modern English. 


A Popular Handbook to the Greater Poets 
of the Century. 


“Mr, Dawson has evidently made a careful study of his subject, and 
has read widely and with considerable range of sympathy. e shows 
a fairness in estimating the worth of poets, such as Byron, Southey, or 
Scott, whose claims are now often denied or questioned, whilst at the 
same time he can do justice to the varied beauty and power displayed in 
the work of Shelley and Keats, of Wordsworth and Tennyson and 
Browning. As far as it goes his work contains a good deal of really 
useful an eran ene. likely to be of considerable service 
to the readers whose well-being he has at heart; and with this is com- 

ed a sound and appreciative judgment which ought not to be left 
unnoticed.” —Guardian. 


“*The author has carried out his purpose most ably, and shown a 

soundness of judgment, and a subtle and clear og into the essential 

racteristics of modern English poetry, which leaves little to be 
desired.—Morning Post.” 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, 27, Paternoster Row, E.C. 


The RELIGIOUS TRACT SOCIETY'S LIST 


THE CALIPHATE: Its Rise, Decline, and Fall. By 
Sir Witittam Muir, K.C.S.1., LL.D, D.C.L., Ph.D., Author of “ The 
Life of Mahomet,” “ Mahomet and Islam,” etc. Demy 8vo. 10s. 6d., cloth. 

“The study of Islam, stationary as it is, is astudy which Englishmen- who 
represent, as Lord Beaconsfield used to say,a great Mussulman power—have no 
right to neglect, and in this study Sir Wifliam Muir must always be regarded 
as ore of the most competent and authoritative guides.”—7he Times. : 

“The volume does for the annals of the Caliphate something resemblirg 
what has been dove by Green in his ‘Short History’ for the annals of the 

English people ; and although it cannot be expected to arouse the same in- 

terest, it makes a literary pleasure of the duty laid upon the nation that holds 

india and controls Egypt, of understanding the beginning and the nature of 
the Moslem power.”—The Scotsman. 


THE BOOK OF PSALMS according to the Authorised Version: 
Metrically arranged, with Introductions, various Renderings, Explanatory 
Notes, and Index. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth boards, 

The notes are strictly explanatory, constant reference being made to the 
differences of rendering in the “Prayer Book,” the ‘*Revised,” and 
other versions. Besides the brief preface to each Psalm, an extended 
INTRODUCTION on the structure, — and general character of the 
whole, ee to the volumes; and a full alphabetical INDEX. to the Notes 
is appended. 


JUST PUBLISHED. Imperial 8vo. 8s., cloth, gilt edges. : 
UNITED STATES PICTURES: Drawn with Pen and Pencil, 
With a Map and One Hundred and Fifty-five Engravings. By RicHarp 
Lovett, M.A., Author of ‘‘ Norwegian Pictures,” ‘* London Pictures,” etc. 
is is an entirely new book, intended to replace ‘‘ American Pictures,” 
which has fallen behind the times owing to the rapidity with which changes 
occur in the United States. The author having spent many years in the States, 
and having recently visited it specially in order to prepare this volume, has 
tried to make it useful to the general reader, and suggestive on such matters 
as emigration and education and State and municipal government. 


THE RACES OF THE OLD TESTAMENT. By A. H. 
Sayce, M.A., LL.D., Author of “Fresh Light from the Ancient Monu- 
ments,” “The Hittites,” etc., etc. By-paths of Bible Knowledge. No. 16, 
With Illustrations from Photographs by Mr. Flindeis Petrie. Crown 8vo. 
38., cloth boards. 

In this volume Professor Sayce has brought together and marshalled in 
orderly array the facts which the Oriental discoveries of the last few years 
have brought to light upon the ethnology of the Bible. For the first time we 
have a sketch of the differentraces of the Old Testament, basea upon contem- 
porary data and not merely upon the fancy or inference of the writer. The illustra 
tions from Mr. Flinders Petrie’s photographs add much to the value of the bovk. 


THE LIFE AND TIMES OF JOSEPH IN THE LIGHT 
OF EGYPTIAN LORE. Bythe Rev. H. G. ‘Yomrins. By-paths of 
Bible Knowledge. No. 17 Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d., cloth boards, 

Into this little volume Mr. Tomkins has packed the result of a very wide 
reading and research. It shows in how complete accord is the Biblical picture 
of Joseph and his times with all the recently acquired lore obtained direct 
from Egyptian and other monumental remains, illustrative of the life of those 
far-distant days. 


THE LOVE OF CHRIST: His to Us, Ours to Him. 
By Rev. Joun P. Hosson, M.A., Authorof ‘‘ From Death unto Life,” etc, 
Small 8vo, 18s., cloth boards, red edges. 

The object of this book is to direct the thoughts of the reader in the most 
pointed way to the greatest of all themes, the love of Christ to us as the great 
stimulus of our loveto Him. It is the first of several similat books on personal 
piety which the Society hopes very shortly to issue. 


THE NONSUCH PROFESSOR IN HIS MERIDIAN 
SPLENDOUR; or, The Singular Actions of Sanctified Christians. B 
the Rev. Witiiam Secker, Minister of All Hallows Church, Lond: n Wall. 
With an Introduction by the Rev. T. L. Cuylter, D.D. Crown 8vo. 
2s. 6d., cloth boards. 


ATTRACTIVE TRUTHS IN LESSON AND STORY. 
A Series of Outline Lessons with Illustrative Stories for Junior Christian 
Endeavour Societies, Children’s Meetings, and Home Teaching. By Mrs. 
A.M. Scupper. With Introduction by the Rev. F. Clarke, President 
ot the Young People’s Societies of Christian Endeavour. Illustrated. 
Crown 8vo. 28. 6d., cloth. 


THE DAYS OF QUEEN MARY; or, Annals of Her Reign. 
Containing particulars of the Restoration of Romanism and the Sufter- 
ings of the Martyrs during that period. New Half-Crown Series. No. 33. 
Illustrated, Crown 8vo. 2s. 6d. cloth boards, gilt edges. 

A carefully-revised reprint of a valuable book. 


THE GREAT REST-GIVER, By W. Haic Miter, Author of 
“Life’s Pleasure Garden,’ ‘‘The Mirage of Lite,” etc. Crown 8vo- 
2s. 6d. cloth boards. 


ITALIAN EXPLORERS IN AFRICA. By Soria Bomptan1. 
With Portraits and Illustrations. New Leisure Hour Library. No. 3. 
2s., cloth boards. 

When these articles appeared in the ‘‘Leisure Hour” they formed the 
first sketch in English of the part played by Italy in African exploration. 
They have all been carefully revised, and in many cases enlarged by the 
author, who, from her residence in Rome, has had exceptional opportunities 
for getting reliable information. 


HOW TO KEEP HEALTHY. Familiar Talks on Hygiene’ 
By A. T. ScHoriecp, M.D. Illustrated. New Leisure Hour Library’ 
0. 4. Crown 8vo. 2s., cloth boards. : 
Dr. Schofield, in an easy chatty way, conveys a great deal of most useful 
intormation upon many of those matters—Food, Dress, Exercise, Light, etc.— 
so often neglected, and yet so very important, in their bearing upon health. 


BRIEF COUNSELS CONCERNING BUSINESS. By 
An Old Man of Business. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 

These counsels are based upon the experience of a long and active 
business life. The volume makes an admirable present for a young man 
coming up to London, or just entering upon the duties and becoming exposed 
to the temptatioi s of business. 


HEROES OF THE TELEGRAPH. By Joun Munro, Author 
of “Electricity and Its Uses,” “Pioneers of Electricity,” etc. With 
Portraits. Crown 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth boards. 

In these biographical sketches Mr. Munro traces the marvellous history 

ol the telegraph from its imperfect beginning to the high developments of the 
t ten years. 


HEROISMS IN HUMBLE LIFE; or, Stories from the 
Records of the Montyon Prize of the French Academy. By L. G. Secuin, 
Author of Walks,in Algiers.” With Illustrations. Small gto. 
cloth boards, gilt edges. 


Please send a tote to the Secretaries, 56, Paternoster Row, London’ 
and os Sor the Religious Tract Society's Illustrated List of New and 
Recent Books. 


LONDON: 56, PATERNOSTER ROQW, 
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From Mr. WALTER SCOTT’S CATALOGUE 


IBSEN’S FAMOUS PROSE DRAMAS. 
COMPLETE IN FIVE VOLUMES. 


Uniform and Authoritative English Edition. Edited by William Archer. 
Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per volume. 


The Fifth and last Volume of this Series, containing ROSMERSHOLM, 
THE LADY FROM THE SEA, and Mr. William Archer’s Translation of 
HEDDA GABLER, is now ready. 

CONTENTS OF THE FOUR PREVIOUS VOLUMES :— 
Vol. I.—‘*A DOLL’S HOUSE,” “THE LEAGUE OF YOUTH,” and “THE 
| Rename OF SOCIETY.” With Portrait of Ibsen and Biographical 
ntroductio! 


n. 
_ Vol. Il.—* GHOSTS,” “AN ENEMY OF THE PEOPLE,” and “ THE WILD 


K.” With an Introductory Note, 

Vol. I1I.—‘* LADY INGER OF OSTRAT,” “THE VIKINGS AT HELGE- 
LAND,” “THE PRETENDERS.” With an Introductory Note and 
Portrait of Ibsen. 

Vol. IV.—* EMPEROR AND GALILEAN.” A World-Historic Drama. With 
an Introductory Note. 

Set of 5 vols., in case, 178. 6d.; also 5 vols. in half morocco, in case, 32s. 6d. 
‘*The name and fame of Henrik Ibsen are advancing day by day in 
England.”—Contemporary Review. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 2s. 6d. 
The Quintessence of Ibsenism. By G. Bernard Shaw. 
The object of this book is to show that a new social theory, which the 
author expounds at length, is implicit in Ibsen’s Dramas. Ibsen’s critics are 
dealt with, and Mr. Shaw gives a descriptive analysis of each of Ibsen’s better 
known plays, with a view to supporting his theory of them. The volume con- 
cludes with an inquiry into the practical stage qualities of the dramas. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. per volume ; half morocco, 6s. 6d, per volume. 


THE CONTEMPORARY SCIENCE SERIES. 
Epitep sy HAVELOCK ELLIS. 
RECENT ADDITIONS— 
Education and Heredity. By J. M. Guyau. 

‘* It has been said that if a book is worth reading once, it is worth reading 
twice; and it is a sign of the value of this book that the natural impulse on 
arriving at its last page is to turn again to the first, and to try to gather up and 
co-ordinate some of the many admirable truths it presents.”—Antt-/acobin, 


The Man of Genius. By Prof. Lombroso. 

A Translation of Prof. Lombroso’s L’ Uomo di Genio (the largest and most 
important work yet written on Yr me made with the co-operation of another 
authority, who has supplied additional material for the English Edition. The 
work deals with the causes of genius; the influences of race, of heredity, of 
climate, of great cities ; the mental and physical characteristics of men of genius 
in literature, art, politics, and religion ; and ss fully into the much-debated 
question of the relation between genius and insanity. The volume will be 
copiously illustrated. 


THE CANTERBURY POETS. 


Cloth, red edges, 1s. ; cloth, uncut edges, ts.; red roan, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. ; pat, 
ded morocco, gilt edges, 5s. ; padded German calf, and half morocco, gilt top- 
antique (in a variety of new reproductions of old tints). 
American Humorous Verse. [dited by James Barr, of 

The Detroit Free Press. 
Scottish Minor Poets, from the Age of Ramsay to David 
Gray. Selected and Edited, with an Introduction, Glossary, and Notes by 
Sir George Douglas, Bart. 
“ The selection of poems is remarkably complete. . . . It is the kind of 


book that any honest Scotsman would like to carry with him, either at home or 
abroad.”—Sulurday Review. 


GREAT WRITERS. 
A New Series of Critical Biographies. In Shilling Volumes, crown 8vo. 


Cloth, cut edges, ts. ; cloth, uncut edges, 1s. ; Library Edition, demy 8vo, 2s. 6d 
Also in half morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of new reproductions of old 
tints). 


RECENT ADDITIONS— 
Life of Schopenhauer. By W. Wallace, Whyte’s Professor 
of Moral Philosophy, Oxford 
“The series of Great Writers has hardly had a contribution of more markei 
and peculiar excellence.”—Manchesler Guardian. 
Life of Thackeray. By Herman Merivale and Frank T. 
Marzials, 
“ The book, with its excellent bibliography, is one which neither the student 
nor the general reader can well afford to miss.”—Pall Mall Gazette. 


Life of Cervantes. By H. E. Watts, 
THE CAMELOT SERIES. 


Cloth, cut edges, 1s. ; cloth, uncut edges, 1s, Also in red roan, gilt edges, 3s. ; 
ana in half morocco, gilt top, antique (in a variety of new reproductions of old 
tints). 

RECFNT ADDITIONS— 

The Handbook of Swindling, and Other Papers. By 

Douglas Jerrold. Edited, with an Introduction, by Walter Jerrold, 


Essays and Other Writings of Henry |Thoreau. 
Edited, with an Iutroduction, by Will H. Dircks. 


“The most attractive birthday book ever published.” —Manchester Guardian. 
THE MUSIC OF THE POETS. 


Quarto, cloth elegant, emblematic design on cover, gilt edges,6s. May also be 
had in a variety of fancy bindings. 
The Music of the Poets: A Musician's Birthday Book. 
Edited by Eleonore D’Esterre-Keeling. 

Against each date are given the names of musicians and artists born on that 
day, together with a verse-quotation appropriate to the character of their dif- 
ferent compositions or performances, A special feature of the book consists 
in the reproduction in fac-simile of eg and autographic music, of living 
composers—Rubiastein, Dvorak, Greig, kenzie, Villiers Stanford, etc., 
etc. 


Demy 8vo0, cloth, 420 pages, price 7s. 6d. 
A Short History of Anglo-Saxon Freedom. The 


Policy of the English-speaking race. By James K. Hosmer, Professor in 
Washington University ; Author of ‘‘A Life of Young Sir Harry Vane,” 


etc. 

“A volume in which Professor Hosmer ably propounds and justifies his 
well-known views. . . . The work might very properly be used in schools, 
but it is also interesting to grown people, and may be strongly recommended 
to mechanics’ institutes, workmen's clubs, and public libraries.” —Atheneum. 


London: WALTER SCOTT, 24, Warwick Lane, Paternoster Row. 


SMITH, ELDER & C0.’S LIST. 


NEW NOVEL BY A. CONAN DOYLE. 


Ready this day, at all the Libraries. In 3 vols, post 8vo. 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “Micah Clarke,” etc. 


NEW NOVEL BY STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
On November roth, in 2 vols., post 8vo. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 
By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, Author of “‘ The House of the Wolf,” etc. 
NEW WORK BY ROBERT BLACK, M.A. 

Early in November, crown 8vo. 10s, 6d. 


THE JOCKEY CLUB AND ITS FOUNDERS. 


By ROBERT BLACK, M.A., Author of ‘Horse-racing in France.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS 
Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 


A Draught of Lethe. By Roy Texter, Author of “The 
Outcasts,” ete. 


Ready this day. Crown 8vo, 6s. 
New Grub Street. By Grorce Gissinc, Author of “Demos,” 
“ Thyrza,” “A Life’s Morning,” ete. 
On November 26th: Crown 8vo, 6s. 


Bight Days: A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By R. E. Forrest, 
Author of “The Touchstone of Peril.” 


New Volume of the “ DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY.” 


Just Published. Royal 8vo, price 1§s. net, in cloth; or in half- 
morocco, marbled edges, 20s. net. 
VOLUME XXVIII. (Howarp—Incuetuorp) of the 


DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIOGRAPHY. 
Edited by SIDNEY LBB. 


*,* VOLUME XXIX. will be PUBLISHED on DECEMBER 23rd 
and the subsequent Volumes at intervals of Three Months. 


N&W VOLUME BY THE AUTHOR OF “VICE VERSA.” 
In the Press, crown 8vo, 


The Talking Horse; and other Tales. By F. Anstey, 
Author of “ Vice Versa,” “ The Giant's Robe,” “ A Fallen Idol,” ete, 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER & CO.’S POPULAR 2s. 6d. SERIES. 
Shortly, fcap. 8vo, limp green cloth, or cloth boards, gilt top, 2s, 6d. 


Falling in Love, with other Essays treating of some more 
exact Sciences. By Grant ALLEN. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF THE 


LIFE AND WORKS OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE 


(CURRER BELL) and Her Sisters. 


EMILY AND ANNIE BRONTE 
(ELLIS and ACTON BELL), 
In Seven vols., large crown 8vo, handsomely bonnd in cloth, price 5s. 
per Volume. 
Jane Eyre. By Cuartorre Bronte. With Five Illustrations. 
Shirley. By Cuar.orre Bronte. With Five Illustrations. 
Villette. By Cuartorre Bronte. With Five Illustrations. 
The Professor, and Poems. By Cuartotre Bronte, 
With Poems by Her Sisters and Father. With Five Illustrations. 
Wuthering Heights. By Emiy Bronte. AGNES GREY. 
By Annie Bronte. With a Preface and Biographical Notice of 
both Authors by Charlotte Bronte. With Five Illustrations. 
The Tenant of Wildfell Hall. By Awwie Bronte. 
With Five Illustrations. — 
The Life of Charlotte Bronte. By Mrs. Gasket. 
With Seven Illustrations. 


** The volumes are also to be had in small post 8vo, limp cloth, price 
2s. 6d each; or in small fcap. 8vo, bound in hal -cloth, with Hrontisplece to 
each Volume, cut or uncut edges, price 18, 6d. each. 


ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF MRS, GASKELL'S WORKS. 


Seven Vols. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each, 


Wives and Daughters. Mary Barton, and other 
tories. 

North and South. Ruth; The Grey Woman, 

Sylvia’s Lovers. 


and other Stories. 
Lizzie Leigh; A Dark 
Cranford, and other Stories. 
*.* The Volumes are also to be had in small post 8vo, aoe cloth, price 2s. 6d. 


Night’s Work, and otherStories. 
each; or in Eight Volumes, small fcap. 8vo, bound in half-cloth, cut or 
uncut edges, price 1s. 6d. each. 


Messrs. SMITH, ELDER & CO. will be happy to forward a CATALOGUE 
of their PUBLICATIONS post free on application. — 


* Lonpon: SMITH, ELDER & CO., 15, WATERLOO PLACE. 
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DAVID STOTT’S NEW LIST. 


THE CUSTOMS AND LORE OF MODERN GREECE. 


By Reynett Ropp. With full-page Illustrations by Tristram 
Exuis. [In November. 


THE LYRICS AND SONNETS OF WORDSWORTH, 
Edited by Crement Snuorter. With etched Frontispiece. 
Price 3s. One Hundred copies on large paper. [Jn November. 


THE CONFESSIONS OF JEAN JACQUES ROUSSEAU, 
2 Vols. With Portrait. Price 5s. cloth, or 7s. half Par Ready 
eady. 


THE LIFE, WORK, AND THOUGHTS OF NOVALIS, 


Translated from the German by Mrs. Hore. Price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


or 3s. 6d. half parchment. [Ready. 
UNEVEN GROUND. 3 Vols. By Mrs, Fiorencz 
Severne, Author of “The Pillar House.” [Ready. 


DAVID STOTT, 370, Oxrorp W., & 67, CHancery Lane, W.C. 


OLIPHANT ANDERSON & FERRIER'S 


NEW BOOKS. 


I 


ANNIE S. SWAN’S NEW STORY. 
In November. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


WHO SHALL SERVE? 
A Story for the Times. 
By ANNIE S. SWAN, Author of “ The Ayres of Studleigh,” etc., etc. 


A New Edition (completing 22,000) of THE AYRES OF STUD- 
LEIGH, by Annie S. Swan, is Now Ready, price 2s., boards ; 2s. 6d., 
cloth. 


II. 
After Touch of Wedded Hands. By 
HANNAH B. MACKENZIE. Cloth extra, 5s. 
‘* A very good etory.”—British Weekly. 
Ill. 
Comrades True. By ELLINOR DAVENPORT 
ADAMS. Six Original Illustrations by Epirn Cloth 
extra, 3s. 6d. 


Richard Tregellas: A Memoir of his Adventures 
in the West Indies in the year of Grace 1781. By DAVID 
LAWSON JOHNSTONE. Sixteen Original Illustrations by 
W. Boucuer. Cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 

V. 

That Good Part, and other Sermons. 

By Rev. ROBERT RUTHERFORD, M.A. Cloth, 5s. 
VI. 

Molly. By A. C. HERTFORD, Author of “Among: the 

Heather,” etc. Cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 2s. 
Vil. 

The Magic Flower-Pot. By EDWARD GAR- 
RETT, Author of “ By Still Waters,’ etc. New Edition. Cloth 
extra, with Frontispiece, 2s. 6d. 

VII. 

Mr. Gladstone: A Popular Biography. By FE. A. MAC- 
DONALD, Author of “The Story of Stanley.” With Portrait. 
Paper covers, Is.; cloth, 1s. 6d. 

IX, 

The Sandcliff Mystery. By SCOTTGRAHAM, 
Author of “A Bolt from the Blue,” etc. Cheap Edition. With 
Frontispiece. Paper boards, 2s.; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


NEW LIBRARY EDITION. With Illustrations and Fac-simile 
Letter. 


RUTHERFORD'S LETTERS. 


Edited by Rev. ANDREW A. BONAR, D.D. Large 8vo, cloth 
extra, 10s. 6d. 


“In every res this is a perfect edition. All lovers of good men and 
good books should have it.”—British Weekly. 


The CHEAP EDITION, 3s. 6d., cloth, may still be had. 


OLIPHANT’S POPULAR SHILLING SERIES 


Includes: Annie S. Swan’s “ Across Her Path,” and “ Twice Tried”; 

“ Bits from Blinkbonny,” by John Strathesk; “Jock Halliday,” by Robina 

F, Hardy; “ False Witness,” by Mary Cross; and Thirty-four other 

Se by Well-known Authors, List post free.; Over Half-a-Million 
old. 


OLIPHANT ANDERSON & FERRIER, 24, Old Bailey, & Edinburgh, 


CHEAP BOOKS on Sale by JAMES THIN, 


EDINBURGH. 


GRAPHIC (The) JIlustrated Newspaper, fine complete set, 41 vols., 
folio, half-calf, gilt, £14. The binding of this fine set alone must 
have cost about £20 1869-90 

CHAMBERS’ EDINBURGH JOURNAL, complete from its 
commencement in 1832 to 1883, 92 vols., folio and roy, 8vo, half- 


calf, nice set, £9 9s. 1832-83 
PUNCH, from its.commencement in 1841 to 1860, 20 vols., 4to, 
cloth gilt, re-issue, £8. 1841-60 


TEMPLE BAR, a London Magazine for Town and Country Readers, 
from Vol. 1 (1861) to Vol. 48 (1876) 48 vols., 8vo, half-bound, 
44 10s. 1861-76 
THACKERAY’S (W. M.) Works, complete; Library Edition, 
handsomely printed in clear and legible type, and containing all 
the Original Illustrations on steel and wood by the Author and 
Richard Doyle, 22 vols., 8vo, new half-calf extra, gilt top, fine 


copy, £8 Ios. 1874 
RUSKIN’S Modern Painters, new edition, 5 vols., roy. 8vo, cloth, 
clean, £12 12s. 1873 

— Stones of Venice, new edition, 3 vols., roy. 8vo, cloth, 

clean, £6 6s. 1873-74 
LINDSAY’S (Lord) Sketches of the History of Christian Art, 
3 vols,, 8vo, cloth, scarce, £2 10s, 1847 
VOLTAIRE, Collection complete des CEuvres, 45 vols., 4to, French 
calf, gilt, £5 5s. Geneve, 1768 


MOLIERE’S Dramatic Works, rendered into English by Henri 
Van Laun, numerous fine Engravings by Lalauze, 6 vols., roy. 
8vo, cloth, £2 10s. Paterson, 1878 

SPENSER (Edmund), Works, edited by J. Payne Collier, F.S.A., 
portrait, 5 vols., 8vo, cloth, £2 2s, 1873 

LINGARD (John, D.D.), History of England from the First Invasion 
by the Romans, 14 vols., 8vo, calf, gilt, fine copy, £1 15s. 1850 

MACAULAY (Lord), History of England from the Accession of 


James II., best edition, 5 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 15s. 1850 
PRINCE CONSORT (H.R.H.), Life, by Theodore Martin, 
portraits and views, 5 vols., 8vo, cloth, £1 Is. 1875 


CATALOGUES GRATIS ON APPLICATION. . 


JAMES THIN, Bookseller, 
55, SOUTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Now Ready. Tenth Edition. 


First Year 


By PAUL BERT. 


550 ILLUSTRATIONS. Cloth. Price 2s. 6d. 
60,000 of the English Edition and ONE MILLION of the French 
Edition have been Sold. 


This Book has been written for the purpose of giviog Elementary 
Instruction in Physics and — Science ; it is divided into Seven 
arts, viz. :— 


5. CHEMISTRY. 
6. ANIMAL PHYSIOLOCY, 
7. VEGETABLE PHYSIOLOCY. 


1. ANIMALS. 
2. PLANTS. 
3. STONES AND SOILS. 
4. PHYSICS. 


Sir JOHN LUBBOCK, Bart., M.P., D.C.L., F.R.S,—“T have no 
hesitation in strongly recommending M. Paul Bert’s ‘ First Year of 
Scientific Knowledge.’ 1 only wish it were used in all our schools.” 

“‘ This admirable little book might well be made the subject of a 
discourse on the teaching of the natural knowledge. . . . It ought most 
certainly to be in the hands of every parent of young children; its 
manner, as much as its matter, demands this.” —Atheneum. 

One of H.M.’s Inspectors says :—‘‘ It is so admirable a work that it 
ought to be in every teacher’s hands.” 

“« One of the best little outlines of science for children. . . . No better 
work could possibly be found for use in home tuition.” —J///ustrated 
London News. 


RELFE BROTHERS, 
Educational Publishers and Booksellers and General School Stationers, 
6, CHARTERHOUSE BUILDINGS, ALDERSGATE, LONDON, EC. 
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The Bookman. 


The success of the first number of THE BOOKMAN has far exceeded the most 
garguine hopes of the Publishers. In a very short time after publication the 
First Edition of Ten Thousand Copies was exhausted. A Second Edition was 


printed, and being sold off at once, was immediately followed by a Third Bdition, 
which was also quickly disposed of. 


SOME OPINIONS OF No. I. 


The Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P. 
The Editor of THE Bookman has received the following from Mr. Gladstone :—“ Mr. Gladstone, with his compliments, thanks 
the Editor of THe Bookman for the number kindly sent him. It has appeared to him highly interesting and attractive.” 


Mr. H. W. Lucy, in the Sheffield Independent. 
“The first number is excellent in every way—paper, print, and contents. It is enriched by an engraving from a rare por- 
trait of Tennyson, taken, one would judge, when he was about twenty-eight. Tue Bookman is a periodical something after the 
Jashion of the ' Atheneum,’ but it promises to be a little more up to date, and has about it a certain workmanlike style which 


és very attractive.” 
Pall Mall Gazette. 


“THE BooKMAN has made its appearance, and promises well. Most of the gossip is fresh and interesting. A beautiful earl, 
portrait of Lord Tennyson is issued as a supplement.” ” tees 


St. James’s Gazette. 
“THE Bookman, the new monthly magazine ‘for bookreaders, bookbuyers, and booksellers,’ has made an excellent beginning. 
It has several pages of neatly-written, if not always very pertinent, gossip, and a number of capital articles.” 


The Record. 

“ There can be only one opinion as to the first number of THE Bookman, the new magazine published by Messrs. Hodder 
and Stoughton. It is a distinct success. The opening issue is obviously meant to convince us that, whatever the defects of the 
new periodical may be, dulness will not be amongst them. The reviews are fresh and adequate. Upon the whole, as we have 
said, the start is successful, and as it is a hard thing to turn out a good first number, we may take it that the future of Tue 


BooKMAN 7S assured.” 
The Speaker. 
“ The first number of THE Bookman has appeared during the present week, and is full of promise, though the f pte yr 
of gossip which it contains are in some cases of very unequal interest. There is ample room for a monthly journal devoted to 
literary affairs. It is, indeed, surprising that we should have had to wait so long the appearance of such a periodical.” 


The Glasgow Herald. 
“THe Bookman 7s so interesting and readable from cover to cover that it deserves to succeed.” 


The Morning Post. 
“ The first number of THE BooKMAN contains much that is not only readable, but worth reading.” 


The Rock. 
“In its plan it is original and comprehensive, and is remarkable for the variety of its excellent features. The incisive and 
thoroughly sound criticism of authors and their books will make THE Bookman welcome fo a sphere of activity sadly in need 


of insight and honest words.” 
The Anti-Jacobin. 
“THE BookMAN makes a promising beginning.” 


Vanity Fair. 
“It is admirably got up, well edited, and includes a very excellent reproduction of an early portrait of Alfred Tennyson, by 
Samuel Lawrence. The price of the journal is sixpence; and it should apparently be a success as a high-class literary review 
if subsequent numbers can be kept up to the level of the first.” 


Church Bells. 
“THE Bookman, like everything else that comes from its accomplished editor, is a distinct success,” 


North British Daily Mail. 

“Jt is a decided acquisition to the best class of our monthly periodicals. Its contents include ‘ News Notes, full of current 
literary gossip, with anecdotes and good stories here and there, and such announcements as are necessary to keep the reader 
‘posted’ in all-that is going on in the world of letters. . . . THE BOOKMAN Provides a vade mecum for everybody who reads 
or writes. It is well produced—its ample pages are so printed that it is a pleasure to read them. We should not omit to note 
the Tennyson portrait presented with the first number—a work worth framing.” 


The Bradford Observer. 
“ As to its contents, they are excellent from cover to cover. The gossip is fresh and lively, and there are at least three articles 
of first-rate and thoroughly original literary interest. These are, the opening chapter of a series of recollections of Thomas and 
rs. Carlyle and their circle; a most beautifully written sketch of Sir Richard Burton at Damascus, from an extremely friendly 
point of view—by, I believe, an old intimate of his, and a well-known public man ; and, finally, a deeply interesting identification 
of the originals of the towns and stretches of country in Mr. Hardy's novels.” 


The Irish Times. 

“J do not hesitate to recommend it most heartily to all who belong to the three classes of ‘ bookreaders, bookbuyers, and book- 
sellers, for whom it is started. The ‘News Notes’ are admirably written, and, moreover, fully deserve both words of their title. 
Then t: are several articles, the most a propos of which is the work of Rudyard Kipling. That is not only timely, but most 
helpful and interesting.” 


Publishing Office: 27, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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A. D. Innes & Co.’s Announcements. 


BY T. F. THISELTON DYER. 


CHURCH LORE GLEANINGS. With Illus- 


trations. Large crown 8vo, ros. 6d. 


Among the many subjects treated of will be ‘‘Church Building Legends,” 
Carles Church raditions,” “ Strange Stories and Tales of Wonder The 
Church Porch,” “ Church Discipline,” ‘‘ Church Pigeons’ Houses,” “ Bells and 
Belfries,” *‘Churchwardens and Parish Clerks,” “ Church Wells,” “ Acoustic 
Jars,” and “ Rights of Sanctuary.” 


BY THE REV. CANON I. GREGORY SMITH. 


THE RISE OF CHRISTIAN MONASTICISM. 


Large crown 8vo, 14s. [Jn Preparation. 


NEW NOVELS. 


BY C. R. COLERIDGE, AUTHOR OF “* JACK O’ LANTHORN.” 


AMETHYST: The Story of a Beauty. 


2 vols. Crown 8vo, 12s. ; 
“The writer of ‘Jack o’ Lanthorn’ is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced another book which one may read with pleasure.”—Scofsman. 


BY MARY BATHURSI DEANE, AUTHOR OF “ KINSFOLK,” Etc. 


MR. ZINZAN OF BATH; or, Seen in an 


Old Mirror. Illustrated. 4to, 6s. 
“The literature of Bath received an addition of considerable interest in 
Mary Deane’s delightful novel.” —Scotsman. 


NEW STORIES. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “MADEMOISELLE MORI,” Etc. 
LILIAN AND LILI. Crown.8vo, 5s. 
BY HELEN SHIPTON. 
TWILIGHT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
BY M. E. GELLIE, AUTHOR OF * RUBY’S CHOICE.” 


RAFFANS FOLK. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“‘Commands attention from the charm of its style and the truth of its 
portraiture. What is uncommon is the deepinsight and sympathy of the writer, 
and her power of weaving a delightful idyll out of very ordinary material. 
‘ Raffans Folk’ is a marked success, and its authoress’s work will be closely 
watched in the future.”—Scoltish Leader. 

“A pleasant little volume.”—Speaker. 

“ Itis written with great taste, and is full of well-painted scenes.”—Observer. 


THE TIP-CAT SERIES. 
Each Volume, 3s. 6d. 

Under this title the Publishers beg to announce that they will issue a 
select Series of books, uniform in style, binding, and price. The first volumes 
of the Series will be : 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ LADDIE.” 
TIP-OAT. New Edition, with Frontispiece by RanpotpH Catpe- 
cott. Crown 8vo, 38. 6d. (Ready. 
PEN. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. . 
(Ready. 
OUR LITTLB ANN. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo, 38. 6d. (Ready. 
BY HELEN SHIPTON. 


DAGMAR. New Edition, with Frontispiece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


(Ready. 
BY SARAH TYTLER. 
A HOUSEFUL OF GIRLS. New Edition, with Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 
BY C. R. COLERIDGE. 
JACK O’ LANTHORN. New Edition, with Frontispiece. 
Cc 6d 


rown 8vo, 38. 6d. (Ready. 


BY MARY BATHURST DEANE, 
THRED LITTLE MAIDS. New and Cheaper Edition, 


With numerous Illustrations. Crown 8vo, ss. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ TIP-CAT.” 
PRIS. Crown 8vo, ts. 
BY FRANCES CROMPTON. 
FRIDAY’S CHILD. Crown 8vo, cloth, 1s, 
BY M. E. POOLE (MRS. HENRY SANDFORD). 
PAMELA'S BEQUEST, New and Cheap Edition. Crown 


8vo, cloth, 1s. 


SELECTED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 
BY E. N. LEIGH FRY. 
SHREDS AND PATOHBS. Illustrated. 5s. 


“The children are admirably drawn, as as any that we have seen in 
fiction for a long time. Altogether ‘Shreds and Patches’ is a good bit ot 


work.” —Spectator. 
BY FRANCIS M. PEARD. 
MADEMOISELLE. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


“One of the pleasantest studies of family life that even this agreeable 
writer has published. . . . As carefully written as it is agreeable.”—Spectator. 
BY STELLA AUSTIN. 

LITTLE PRINCESS ANGHL. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ A very pretty story.”—Spectator. 
PAUL'S FRIEND. With 16 Full-page Illustrations by S. B. 
Gates. 4to, cloth, ss. 
BY ALICE WEBER. 
LEAL SOUVENIR. Crown 8vo, 5s. 
“ It is a tender and well-written romance.”—Atheneum. 
BY C. R. COLERIDGE AND M. BRAMSTON. 
TRUTH WITH HONOUR. Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


‘‘ A very pleasant novel—healthy in tone, broad in views, well written, '— 


er. 
‘A most effective story, worthy of the two distinguished wri 
combined to produce it’ 


London: A. D, INNES & CO, (late Watter Smit & Innes), 
31 & 32, Bedford Street, Strand. 


MESSRS. NELSON’S LIST. 


[Ready Nov. 10. 
SPLENDID GUINEA ATLAS. 


ENGLISH 


IMPERIAL ATLAS OF THE WORLD 


A Series of One Hundred and Ninety-five Maps, 
with Complete Descriptive Gazetteer. 


By J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 


Price 21s., crown folio, cloth gilt. 


*,* In the closing years of the century the grandest spectacle presented 
to the world‘is the spread of the English-speaking'race. “‘7he Empire of 
the English’? girdles the globe. It is in this world-wide sense that the 
title of this New Work, ‘* THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS,” 
has been chosen. It is arranged throughout from an English point ot 
view, and aims at being the Standard Atlas for English households 
throughout the world, While amply meeting all the requirements ot 
General Geography, the Home Country, the British Colonies, and all 
ey, countries have been treated in very full detail. 

_ For General Completeness THE ENGLISH IMPERIAL ATLAS 
is not — by any other English Atlasat the price. It contains 108 
ages of Maps, comprising 70 full-page and folio Maps, and 125 smaller 
aps, Plans, and Insets, or 195 Maps in all. The Gazetteer, which 

s been compiled from the Jatest sources, contains the results of 
recent Census returns, and has entries for about 55,000 places, which 
are described and located. 


_NEW_ BOOKS. 


TALES OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
The Church and the King. 


A Tale of es in the days of Henry VIII. By EvELyN Everetr- 
GREEN, Author of ‘‘ Loyal Hearts and True,’’ “The Lord of 
Dynevor,”” ‘‘Dulcie’s Little Brother,” etc. Crown 8vo, cloth 
extra. ce 5s. 


The Lord of Dynevor. 


A Tale of the Times of Edward I. By EvELYN EvERETT-GREEN, 
Loyal Hearts and True,’ etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra, 
rice 2s. 6d. 


In the Wars of the Roses. 

A {Tale for the By Evetyn Everett-GREEN, Author of 

** Loyal Hearts and True,” etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 
NEW TALE sy A. L. O. E. 
The Iron Chain and the Golden. 

By A. L. O. E., Author of “‘The Blacksmith of Boniface Lane,’’ 
‘* Beyond the Black Waters,” Driven into Exile,” etc. Post 8vo, 
cloth extra. Price 2s. 6d. 

NEW WORK by Mrs. E. R. PITMAN. 
Lady Hymn Writers. 

By Mrs. E. R. PITMAN, Author of “‘ Vestina’s Martyrdom,” ‘‘ Heroines 
of the Mission Field,” ‘‘ Mission Life in Greece and Palestine,” 
etc. Post 8vo, cloth extra. Price 5s. [Nearly ready. 

By SARAH K. BOLTON. 
Famous Artists. 

Michael Angelo—Leonardo da Vinci—Raphael—Titian—Murillo— 
Rubens—Rembrandt. With Portraits. Post 8vo, cloth extra. 
Price 3s. 6d. [Nearly ready. 

NEW EDITION, WITH GIACOMELLI’S ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Birds and Flowers. 


By Mary Howitt. Illustrated with upwards of One Hundred 
wo by H. GIACOMELLI. Small 4to, cloth extra. Price 
2s. 6d. 


NEW _ EDITIONS. 


By EVELYN EVERETT-GREEN. 
Loyal Hearts and True. 


A Story of the Days of ‘‘ Good Queen Bess.” By EVELYN EVERETT- 
GRgEN, Author of “ Heiress of Wylmington,” etc. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 5s. 

“ A charming story of the times of Good Queen Bess.” —AcApEMY, 


By CONSTANCE EVELYN. 


Alison Walsh. 


A Study of To-day. By C, EvEtyn. Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 4s. 
“‘ A book well worth careful reading. The moral of the whole is very finely 
worked out.” —LiTERARY WORLD. 


STORY OF THE HUGUENOTS. By Mrs. E. C. WILSON. 
La Rochelle; or, The Refugees. 
A Story of the Huguenots. By Mrs. E. C. WILSON. Crown 8vo, 

cloth extra, 4s. 


“ Full of striking situations, thrilling episodes, and effective characters.” — 
ECORD, 


** NELSON’S DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF BOOKS Post 
Free on Application. 


T. NELSON & SONS, 35, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; 
Parkside, Edinburgh ; and New York, 
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